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* REYNOLDS 
dear---Ah, for myself I could not dare 


that in His mercies I might share, 


And yet before His throne my soul is bare--- 


HER PRAYER 


BY CAROLIN 
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For Love has taught me how to pray for you. 


God keep you dear, so passionate my prayer 
That He must surely listen as I sue; 


God keep you, 
To ask 
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—for those who seek the best 


the Rampart Apartments 


provide every luxury, meet every requirement, 
answer every whim. 

A block from Wilshire Boulevard, the Rampart 
stands on the corner of Sixth and Rampart, be- 
tween Westlake and Sunset Parks in the fash- 
ionable, aristocratic Wilshire district. 


——Possesses the finest car service of any apart- 
ment building in Los Angeles—a car every two 
minutes—fifteen minutes from down town. . 


—Absolutely fireproof. 

—fifty apartments—two, three and four rooms 
—elegantly furnished in solid mahogany. 
——tile and marble baths and showers, 


—Beautiful, spacious amusement and _ball- 
room—billiards. 


—model tennis courts — colorful flower gar- 
dens. 


—regular first-class hotel service—bell boys. 
Phones: 60228 or Wilshire 2255. 





Marsh-Strong bld’g. 


Ninth St. at Spring and Main 


ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE PROOF 
Marble and Mahogany Finish - 


Best Lighted and Equipped 
OFFICE BUILDING 
te rie GlLDY <a 


Ready for Occupancy September 1st 


For Reservations See 


Robert Marsh ¢& Co: 


Trust and Savings Building 
10175 Main 5045 
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LURE OF THE OUTDOORS 

ISCIPLINE is a stern mentor these days of sum- 
D mer solstice. If it were not for the years of 
bending to its mental lash how could the vagrant 
mind be impelled to its dole, with the lip-lip-lip of 
musical waters in leafy canyons creating a truant at- 
mosphere that almost will not be denied? All day 
that song of the mountain creek tinkles its melliflu- 
ous yet aggravating notes and all day stern duty com- 
pels the closing of the too alert ears to its alluring 
sounds. A paragraph is written on the decision of 
the Democratic senate caucus to vote for the Under- 
wood tariff bill and the continuity of thought van- 
ishes as a glimpse of a shaded pool under the white, 
overhanging rock obtrudes. By herculean effort the 
vision is dismissed and a return to the weightier sub- 
ject in hand effected. But the majority of one at 
Washington is overborne by the majority that ts pil- 
ing up at this end in opposition. 

Drat the trail! It winds in and out across the 
white sheets of copy paper. Commas turn into liz- 
ards, saucily defying pursuil; exclamation marks are 
garter snakes sunning themselves on the rocks and 
the penciled paragraph, by a subtle process 1s trans- 
formed into the wind-stirred chaparral. Get out of 
this! here is work afoot. O, hear that splashing! 
Bah! It is only the drip from the water cooler in the 
city room, yielding to reportorial pressure. Let us 
see, where were we? O, yes. “Resolved, that the 
tariff bill agreed to by this conference in its amended 
form, is declared to be a party measure and we urge’ 
—urge-—‘“party measure, urge” Eh? What was that 
thought? Gone! absquatulated! fled! Up San Ga 
briel canyon, dragged thither by ten thousand little 
sprites, whose extended digits at right angles with 
their faces betray thei: defiance of editorial dignity. 

What’s a poo: harried slave to do? The tale ot 
editorial brick must not be stinted. The reader will 
exact his pound of fiesh. Of course, the scissors re- 
main as a last recourse. Get thee behind us, Satan ! 
Scissors! and there’s the exchange desk laden with 
a choice melange of editorial lucubrations from 
abroad! What was that reference to the free list? 
O, yes, it pertained to sttgar, not to the editor; he'll 
never get on the free list. He is under bond, heav- 
ily weighted by duty. There’s that lip-lip-lip of the 
river again! Perdition setze these rambling thoughts, 
they will not coalesce! There’s Mt. Wilson beckon- 
ing, just over the roof of the electric garage, beyond 
the northeast. window. Every foot of the trail up 
there is familiar ground. Senator Kern, chairman 
of the caucus, is happy is he? What r:ght has he to 


a monopoly of it? What a rollicking song that 


saucy creek voices! Why, what a drowsy feeling. | more or less of a joke. [le is 
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Lip lip-lip -- —! “Copy! Cony!” What’s that? 
Gracious, we must have dozed off. Here, take this! 


THREE FULL STATE TICKETS ASSURED 

pres to leaving for a journey through England 

and the continent of Europe, Meyer Lissner 
who, despite his relegation to outer darkness by his 
former pupil, Edwin T. Earl, is still recognized as 
the deus of the Progressive machine in this state, 
outlined his viewpoint concerning the probable activi- 
ties of the third party in California, which, coming 
from one of its original organizers, may be accepted 
as a semli-official utterance. Proceeding under the 
Young election law, which removes all restrictions 
to the legal and political establishment of the party, 
the way 1s open to a campaign of propaganda for 
Progressive doctrines and the enlisting of converts. 
The better to effect this a working organization 1s 
necessary. Mr. Lissner’s plan for field activities is 
about as follows: 

First call a mass convention, or conference, say, in 
about two months, at San Francisco, open to all who 
are ready to indorse the Progressive platform and 
pledge support to the third party principles. Of 
course, Governor Johnson would be a speaker and if 
Colonel] Roosevelt can be induced to seep in from the 
wilds of Arizona he would be an additional drawing 
card. Then should follow a rousing meeting in Los 
Angeles, with the same speakers’ talent on the plat- 
form—‘‘matchless leaders” is the way Mr. Lissner 
links Johnson with the Colonel. The enthusiasm they 
can engender, it is figured, will inspire the state and 
swell the new party ranks to the consequent detri- 
ment politically of the Republican and Democratic 
organizations. At the called conference, it is sug7est- 
ed that a state central committee be appointed to act 
as the parly governing body until after the primaries 
are held in 1914. This committee should choose an 
executive committee—say, three for each congres- 
sional district and seven at large, making forty in all. 
County central committees should be established and 
through their activities Progressive clubs in each 
assembly district and town organized. 

Financial backing should come, suggests Lissner, 
from the rank and file. He likes the popular sub- 
scription idea, because by avoiding the special contri- 
butions of a few wealthy members it is easier to re- 
fuse special privileges and prerogatives. With the sad 
lesson conveyed by the Republican party members in 
that regard Lissner would favor taking small monthly 
dues from all members, say, fifty cents, which would 
quickly build up a substantial treasury and enable the 
publicity work to be carried on to good purpose. The 
dues plan is in effect in Los Angeles; he would sim- 
ply extend the scope. General headquarters should 
be established, both in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, the northern headquarters taking general jurts- 
diction over work beyond the Tehachapi and the 
Southern bureau directing activities this side that 
divisional line. 

Republicans will receive with due gratefulness the 
intimation that the Progressives are not to attempt 
to retain control of committees of that political. faith. 
They are to be allowed to elect their delegates at the 
primaries in 1914, on a parity with the Progressives— 
A merger is not to be considered for a minute— re- 
actionaries and progressives” could not unite, it iS 
vouchsafed, they having nothing in common. Mr. 
Lissner explains in detail a few of the differences 
between the two organizations, particularly in regard 
to the tariff and the regulating of Big Business. We 
agree with William Allen White that the Wilson way 
of handling both the tariff on< the big corporations 
has much to commence: | osevelt tariff way is 
no sense a revision- 








ist. If the Penroses, the Barnes’ and like ilk could 
be ejected from the Republican party and the Pro- 
gressive platform adopted a realignment might be 
considered, advises Lissner, but he is not optimistic 
in regard to miracles. 

All this is of vast interest politically. It means that 
three full party state tickets will be in the field in 
1914 with the Democrats standing an excellent chance 
to elect the governor and United States senator if 
they come together in full harmony and name men 
of fine caliber for office. We give the preference to. 
the Democrats because with the Progressives com- 
pletely dissociated from the Republicans the latter 
organization has no hope of polling a majority vote. 
Probably, the Progressives believe they can draw 
enough from the ranks of both the other parties to 
ensure victory, but if the Wilson way in national 
legislation is followed and proves the boon to individ- 
ual expression that is predicted, together with a lower 
cost of necessities to consumers the effect on the 
state party ticket is bound to prove stimulating. 


DUTY OF THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR 
66 A CCIDENT” is how the unthinking refer to the 

f\ murderous crash of an Alco car, driven by 
Dominic Basso at a speed of eighty or ninety miles 
an hour, into a vegetable wagon four miles north of 
Burbank on the San Fernando road recently. The 
machine ploughed through the rear of the wagon, re- 
ducing it to slivers, killed the horse, injured the three 
occupants—one severely—and hurled Basso and his 
employer, Ralph Chandler, out into the road inflicting 
painful wounds on each. Possibly, by rare good for- 
tune for the speed devils, the poor fellows in the 
vegetable wagon may not die, and because of this fact 
Chandler and his driver may escape a long peniten- 
tiary term. 

For, of course, it is farcical to speak of this crass 
disregard of the rules of the road, made for the pro- 
tection of the public as an “accident.” It is admitted 
that Chandler and his driver were “trying out” their 
car, running it “wide open.” It had a capacity of 
ninety miles an hour and was entered for the July 4 
road race. The sole excuse is that the vegetable 
wagon showed no rear lights. Supposing it had? At 
eighty or ninety miles an hour the »ncoming driver 
might have seen a lantern’s dim glow ahead and, 
perhaps, have swerved in time. But suppose that an- 
other farmer’s wagon, bound for an early morning 
Los Angeles market, had been traveling toward the 
city and was almost abreast of the first horse and 
wagon as the speed cranks obliqued? What show for 
their lives would the in-bound occupants have had? 
Or any other persons, entitled to the right of way, at 
the mercy of these highway pirates? 

It avails nothing that they, too, have been injured. 
That is their own risk. The only regret to be voiced 
is that they will be out of hospital in two weeks, it is 
promised, ready for further mantacal performances. 
Possibly, their victims may recover as quickly ; possibly 
not. That the trio of sufferers from the racing car’s 
mad career wa: not instantly killed is little short of 
miraculous; that the perpetrators of the outrage sur- 
vive to tell the tale of their infamy is sheer good luck 
for them. Perhaps, they have been mercifully pre- 
served so that the county prosecutor may be enabled 
to mete out that justice which they have richly 
earned. 

{tf Captain Fredericks does his full duty, he will, 
in the name of the people, bring the ‘"Chandler-Basso 
outrage before the grand jury and ask for the indict- 
ment of each for murderous assault. ‘"t is time that 
the public was given a measure of protection against 
the speed maniacs that infest the highways and this is 
an excellent opportunity to enforce a much-needed 
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lesson, A few years of meditation in the penitentiary 
for the owner and driver of the delinquent car might 
discourage others similarly inclined to imperil the 
lives of helpless individuals. 


As for the road race July 4 it is a nefarious under- 
taking that has no right of inception or progress. 
On a national holiday, when the open road is sought 
by thousands, a procession of crazy drivers occupies 
the highway for several hundred miles to the terror 
of the timid and the certain menace to life and limb! 
If many serious “accidents” ensue no one need be 
surprised; it will be a natural concomitant. Let us 
hope the innocent public will be spared and the only 
victims prove to be those who are foolish enough to 
embark on the hazardous speed debauch. A murrain 
seize them all! 





OUR FORTY MILLION DOLLAR OIL YIELD 

ROM the United States geological survey’s July 

press bulletin we glean interesting statistics con- 
cerning the output of petroleum in California and 
elsewhere. Much stress was laid on the production 
for 1911 in this country which reached 220,449,391 
barrels, but fo1 1912 the previous high record has 
been passed by two million barrels with a total of 
222,538,604 barrels valued at $164,087.342, or 22.41 
per cent above the value of 1911. Higher prices were 
the rule except in California, and even in this state 
there was no material decline, although the greatest 
increase in quantity was noted here where the total 
advanced from 81,134,391 in 1911 to 86,450,767 bar- 
rels in 1912, a gain of 5,316,376 barrels or 6.55 per 
cent. 

California’s average price a barrel was .454 and her 
total output last year yielded $39,213,588. Wyoming 
showed a remarkable gain over the year previous, 
jumping from 186,695 to 1,572,306 barrels, owing to 
the increased activity of the Midwest Oi] Company 
and the Wyoming Oil Fields Company. Operations 
in northern Texas also more than offset the usual 
decline in the Gulf region and resulted in a signifi- 
cant gain for the state. The volume of crude oil 
and of all the usual products exported from the 
United States increased, owing to the fact that for- 
eign conditions were much more favorable to Ameri- 
can exporters. Meanwhile, the importation of gaso- 
line from the East Indies was a favorable element in 
relieving the growing demand for this product on 
the Pacific coast. 

In its field activities California made an excellent 
showing last year. Of the 847 new wells coimpleted 
less than ten per cent proved dry, the United States 
records showing 776 in oil, producing. Of 1717 com- 
pleted in central and southeastern Ohio 460 were 
dry. Colorado broke nearly even with fifteen pro- 
ducers and thirteen dry. Wyoming and Utah lost 
thirty per cent, with twenty-five dry wells in a total 
of eighty-four. Northern Texas completed 434 wells 
of which 124 were dry. Oklahoma is second to Cali- 
fornia as a petroleum producing state. In 1911 its 
total output was 56,060,637 as against 51,852,457 bar- 
rels, a decrease of 4,217,180 or a net loss of 7.52 per 
cent. It is interesting to note that of the 5,093 wells 
completed in that state in 1912, 843 were dry, 438 
proved to be gas wells and 4,712 were in oil. For 
its 51,852,457 barrels Oklahoma received $34,957,612, 
an average price of .674. 

At the beginning of 1912 the total stocks of all 
crude oils aggregated 138,000,000 barrels. By the 
close of the year they had declined to 125,000,000 
barrels, a decrease of about ro per cent. The de- 
cline was greatest in the fields east of the Rocky 
Mountains, where January 1, 1912 the stocks ag- 
gregated 94,000,000 barrels; they were reduced dur- 
ing the year to 79,000,000 barrels, a decrease of about 
16 per cent. ‘“ihis decline at once hrought out a 
notable stimulation of prices all over the East, with 
a view to increasing the activity of drilling. Its ef- 
fect was so marked, that the natural decline of the 
older fields was checked. Even Ohio showed a slight 
increase in production in 1912, for the first time in 
twelve years. The improved conditions in the ex- 
port trade and the increased capacity of the refiners 
to take care of the great yield of crude oil resulted 
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in a pronounced decline of stocks in all fields except 
California, and even in this state the storage of. 
petroleum was checked by an increase in consump- 
tion. 


TO EVOLVE OWNERS FROM TENANTS 
OLONEL Harris Weinstock of Sacramento, 
member of the American commission for study- 
ing agricultural conditions abroad and a well known 
merchant of this state, has been interviewed in Paris, 
where the commission has been in session for three 
days. Rural credits is the Californian’s specialty on 
this tour and his study has been how best to turn 
the land tenant into a land owner—it is the entire 
Pacific coast problem, the evolution of the ranch 
renter into the ranch owner. From the Germans, 
announces Col. Weinstock, has come the solution of 
the question. Long term leases, say fifty years, he 
declares, is the way to do it, and amortization, that 
is, the general repaying of the principal in that pe- 
riod. Here is the plan as outlined by the commis- 
sioner : 

Roughly estimating, let me say that we will sell 
a man twenty acres of land for $2,000 and build 
him a $1,000 house on it. He pays one-fifth down, 
leaving a balance of $2,400. He is given fifty years 
in which to pay it off. He pays six per cent, five 
of that is interest and one per cent applies on the 


principal. That is amortization. It is the German 
plan. It works splendidly. 


But the interest rate is too low hy several notches. 
Seven per cent on the principal is what capital will 
demand, with the added one per cent to apply on the 
debt. The latte: payment would yield $24. Perhaps, 
in fifty years this would wipe out the mortgage, pro- 
viding the taxes were met meanwhile, and the item 
of repairs was not too heavy. Col. 
says he knows of 600,a. acres of reclaimed land in 
California—he has in mind the Sacramento bottoms, 
likely—which will be placed on the market in tracts 
of small farms in the next two years. But does he 
also know of five per cent money to apply in the 
If so, there will be plenty of appli- 
cants for all of it. 


manner noted? 


Southern Europe is preparing to send thousands of 
peasant immigrants to the Pacific Coast, advises the 
commissioner, stimulated to the move by the open- 
ing of the Panama canal. He expresses disappoint- 
ment at the lack of interest in the manufacturing cir- 
cles of Germany over the Panama-Pacific Expost- 
tion. The feeling is apathetic. We fear that the 
dining and wining party headed by that other Col- 
onel, John Hays Hammond, paid altogether too 
much attention to royalty when it was abroad. More 
of the artificers and fewer of the officers would have 
proved more remunerative to the exposition, we trow. 


PARSUN BUSTARD AND THE ROSE BUSHES 

EASURABLE interest has been aroused by the 

reference of Pastor Bustard of the Cleveland 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church to John D, Rockefel- 
ler and other old members of the church as “rose 
bushes in the Lord’s garden.” Not roses, mark you, 
but rose bushes, quite another affair. Said the flow- 
ery pastor, “The strong, sturdy characters, who for 
years have led religious lives and have been stead- 
fast and regular in the Lord’s work are those who 
are planted, but those whose interest is only super- 
ficial are like slips stuck in the ground to wither 
quickly.” Considering that Mr. Rockefeller is seven- 
ty-four, this differentiation in figures was, perhaps, 
advisable although hardly necessary. 


We find one newspaper paragrapher commenting 
on the allusion in this wise: “Sunday a minister re- 
ferred to Rockefeller, who was among his listeners, 
as ‘one of the roses in the Lord’s garden.’” The 
critic sarcastically suggests that it explains why peo- 
ple don’t go to church. But the conclusion is unfair 
because, as we have shown, the minister is incor- 
rectly quoted. There is as vast a difference between 
a rosebush and its product as there is between a 
cactus plant and the exquisite blossom that it bears. 
Tf the pastor had employed the cact1s figure instead 
of a rose bush the vizualization would have been ac- 
cepted without a murmur of disqualification. It is 
the ugly prickly blade that the cactus plant recalls, 
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never the delicate flower, while the rosebush to the 
contrary instantly suggests the most gracious and 
glorious of all garden blooms. 


There are many varieties of rose bushes and, per- 
haps, it was just as well that Pastor Bustard did not 
particularize. Next to roses the most striking attri- 
bute of a rose bush is its thorns. Many a wayfarer 
who has incautiously attempted to pluck a rose has 
been reminded of the penalty of haste. Whether the 
roses yielded by the Euclid avenue Rockefeller bush 
are of the cabbage, the canker, the cayenne, the 
swamp or the delicate blush rose variety is not 
stated. Perhaps, the good minister had in mind the 
damask rose from whose petals is extracted the arti- 
cle of commerce known as oil of roses. As it is said 
to take considerable squeezing of the leaves to cause 
them to yield their attar the appropriateness of the 
allusion will be instantly apparent to those who have 
essayed to get the better of John D. in a business 
transaction. Or, perhaps, the parson was thinking 
of that line from James Thompson’s “The Seasons” 
which tells how “Amid the roses fierce Repentance 
rears her snaky crest.” At seveuty-four the time is 
meet for repentance. If reports are believable the oil 
man has much to undo and the years are fleeting. 
Whatever the secret thought of the ministerial mind 
it is clear that the reference was to the bush and not 
to the rose. Who knows? Perhaps he was thinking 
of ashes of roses? 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION AND THE WIRELESS 
HEN Stefansson the explorer sailed away for 

the Arctic regions recently he carried with 

him wireless apparatus with which to keep in touch 
with civilization and vice versa. Doubtless, he knew 
that a factor in this mode of iter-communication 
would be the Crocker land expedition which was 
scheduled to sail from Boston last Saturday for sev- 
eral years of scientific work and exploration in the 
Arctic zone whose wireless operator, detailed by the 
United States government, will set up his station 
at the head of Flagler bay, Ellesmere land, the base 
of operations of the Crocker party. It is a point 
near latitude 90, or about 600 miles from the north pole. 
We learn from the Boston Herald that the outfit 
has power to send messages through the air for 1500 
miles and Flagler bay will be in communication with 
the post of the Hudson Bay Company in the far 
northern part of Canada. From that post there ts 
wireless communication to the Canadian governmen: 
station at the foot of Hudson bay, and thence there 
is telegraph communication to Ottawa. The Cana- 
dian government will get by this route a system of 
daily weather reports from one thousand tiniles be- 
yond the Arctic circle. These reports are expected 
to be of much meteorological value, and will be 
awaited with great interest, both in Ottawa and in 
Washington. That the same means of communica- 
tion will be able to pick up news of Stefansson is 
not unlikely. The idea of a wireless station only 
six hundred miles from the north pole ought to prove 
a constantly solacing thought to the Arctic explorer. 


Inasmuch as the members of the Crocker expedi- 
tion will pursue their research work in places re- 
mote from all settlements and where the white race 
has never penetrated, especially in the second sum- 
mer of their sojourn, the fact that they can keep in 
touch with the world makes the station a valuable 
asset. Although several hundred miles beyond it, in 
the interior of northern Greenland, they can yet 
maintam communication with their home base. This 
means, as our contemporary notes, that the intrepid 
explorers will not have that “appalling sense of iso- 
lation which often drives men stark mad in the long 
northern night. Thus does science, leading from 
one wonder to another, make the great world a home 
neighborhood.” How interesting for the Boston ex- 
pedition to keep informed of the approach of Stef- 
ansson to Crocker Jand from the other side, by way 
of Bering sea. Think of the wireless ticking off 
the last hours of poor Scott in the Antarctic re- 
gions while civilization received the messages power- 
less to render aid! Or the veteran Sir John Frank- 
lin revealing his last wanderings to his anguished 
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wife and perturbed countrymen on those trackless 
wastes that have never yet yielded up the secret of 
the last Franklin expedition. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S TRIBUTE TO GENIUS 
OMPLAINT was voiced the other day bya writ- 
er who is addicted to “potboilers’ and quick 
selling literature of the trivial social type that he 1s 


obliged to commercialize his abilities in order to 


raise ready cash to meet living expenses. This was 
in reply to a critic who deprecated the prostitution 
of undoubted talents to sordid purposes. The writer 
under the lash added that if the same regard were 
shown in America for the men and women who make 
the literature of the country as Great Britain evinces 
at all times, higher standards might be maintained, 
the feeling that an appreciative government would re- 
veal paternal solicitude for the man of genius and 
provide against poverty proving a constant stimulus 
and an insurance against old age discomforts. 

This observation is recalled by the new civil list 
pensions recently published in London which in- 
cludes many well-known names among the benefict- 
aries. Thus, Arthur Symons, whose charming essays 
and exquisite poems have placed thousands of read- 
ers under personal obligations to the author, is to 
receive $600 a year for the remainder of his life, as a 
small token of consideration of the merit of his 
writings and because of his ill-health. It is a well- 
deserved award. Miss Charlotte McCarthy, because 
of her inadequate means of support and out of re- 
gard for the services to literature of her distin- 
guished father, the late Justin McCarthy, a former 
member of parliament, is to receive an annuity of 
$375 a year. Not much, but sufficient to provide 
against want. Similarly, a daughter of the late 
Leigh Hunt is given $250 a year for life, in recog- 
nition of the poet’s exquisite contributions to early 
Victorian literature. Poor Leigh Hunt! His happy- 
go-lucky nature unfitted him for business of any kind 
and all his life he was in financial trouble, his pecu- 
niary distresses toward the end being relieved by a 
civil service pension in the same way that his daugh- 
ter, one of seven children, and who must be in her 
ninetieth year, has been given national sustenance. 

It is a little surprising to learn that Lady Caspar 


Purdon Clarke, widow of the well-known art lover, | 


whose distinguished services in connection with the 
national art collections have made his name known in 
art circles everywhere, was Jeft in such straitened 
circumstances that an annuity of $300 a year is re- 
garded as acceptable. It appears to be a niggardly 
recognition, but the demands, doubtless, are many on 
the national purse. Included in the same list is a 
pension of $500 for Mrs. Frances Rosetta Legros, m 
recognition of the eminence as an artist of her hus- 
band, the late Alphonse Legros. On this side of the 
Atlantic, save among art connoisseurs, the name of 
Legros conveys no thrill of recollection, while that 
of Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke is familiar to every 
well-informed reader. However, the circumstances 
of the two recipients may account for the apparent 
discrimination. 

It is interesting to learn that Mrs. Samuel Cole- 
ridge Taylor, widow of the colored composer, whose 
“Hiawatha” has given him favorable introduction in 
America, is among the civil list heneficiaries with an 
annuity of $500. Other pensions in recognition of 
services rendered of a national chazacter are award- 
ed thus covering the fields of literature, art, music 
and economics. It is an inspiring contemplation and 
an example worthy of emulation this side of the 
water. We do not readily recall writers whose de- 
clining years are unprotected from financial blasts, 
put we should like to see a measure of recognition 
accorded by the United States government to such 
veteran writers as Mr. William Winter, whose high 
standards have precluded the popularity that yields 
large recompense. The widow of Richard Hovey, 
whose poesy brought him deserved fame, but small 
estate, is another type of beneficiary the govern- 
ment could well afford to include and to that living 
poet Bliss Carman, we would vote an annuity large 
enough to keep his mind clear of all bread-and-but- 
ter annoyances, to the benefit of the nation at large. 
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We pension, liberally, the men (or their widows) | 


who have served their country in other ways. Why 
not extend this recognition to the masters of the 
gentle arts? 


EMANCIPATION FOR THE ADOLESCENTS 
ATS OFF to Miss Ella Flagg Young, superin- 
tendent of the Chicago public schools, on whose 

recommendation the board of education of that city, 
with only two dissenting votes, has decided that sex 
hygiene shall be part of the curriculum of the high 
schools of Chicago, beginning with the fall term. 
Lectures are to be given in the elementary schools 
that will prepare the adolescent mind for the further 
reception of that knowledge which shall be as a bul- 
wark against the impurities ignorance thrusts upon 
the untaught. In taking the initiative in this 1m- 
portant step Chicago has set a great example which 
presently shall be emulated, we hope, through the 
length and breadth of the land, to the great benefit 
of the youth of the country and the uplift of the 
race generally. It is an application of the time- 
honored admonition, “The proper study of mankind 
is man.” 

“Why wast’t I taught these things?” has asked in 
mental anguish the grown lad who from ignorance 
has erred; and in like manner the girl, following her 
natural impulses and left in darkness as to conse- 
quences makes equal reproachful protest cgainst the 
fetish of “keeping innocent minds pure.” For years, 
we have inveighed against this handicap inflicted on 
our boys and girls and urged upon school directors 
the wisdom and propriety of teaching the young 
that which should be revealed in regard to the sex 
relations. Innocence is adorable in the abstract; but 
in the concrete it is likely to prove a dangerous and 
costly retardent. Many a sweet girl and many a 
brave lad have had their lives wrecked on the shoals 
of ignorance. 


Encouraged by the attitude of Chicago the more 
timorous but, at heart, progressive boards of educa- 
tion elsewhere will be inspired to include the study 
of sex hygiene in the curricula of the public schools 
until presently the great national system will be as 
a unit in its teaching. There must be no apologetic 
tone on the part of the instructors in dealing with 
this topic, but, handled with tact and confidence, 
the results should be of great benefit to the race. As 
for the elementary schools the sex in things inanim- 
ate should be the preparatury study for the more ex- 
tended survey of the question to follow and it can 
be made so attractive that the subject will prove of 
unflagging interest at all stages. We see in the Chi- 
cago decision the beginning of a new era in which 
the emancipation of youthful minds from stupid 
custom shall be marked by glorious results. 


STRICTLY FOR OUR FEM'NINE READERS 
HEN Theodore Roosevelt applied for a permit 
to carry a revolver, which was accorded, a well- 

known suffragist promptly put in an application for a 
like privilege. Apparently, this possibility of demand 
has been recognized by the National Ladies’ Tailors 
and Dressmakers Association which has decreed that 
the smart woman’s skirt shall have two patch pockets, 
one on each “hip,” and if the wearer does not care 
for the pistol, she can uttlize the pockets for her 
powder puff and purse. All of which is of interest 
to the festive footpad who, if he is a master of his 
profession, will keep an eye out for hip patch pockets 
next time he halts a lone woman on the highway and 
politely requests that she hand over her purse and 
jewelry. A careless craftsman might be caught nap- 
ping. 

In addition to this concession to the down-to-date 
woman the N. L. T. and D. A. has decided that so 
far as New York wear is concerned skirts are to be 
no wider—one yard around—although the Chicago 
requirement is a quarter of a yard more, but with 
two slashes, one at the front and one at the back, 
as the skirts are to be longer and need the extra 
opening for that reason. New York arbiters say only 
one front slash, with a silk petticoat repeating the 
color of the trimming of the gown showing beneath. 
We hasten to add that another important decision 
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made by the tailors is that all the gowns are to open 
in the front. Styles of different nations and different 
periods are combined in the different gowns. Sleeves 
are Japanese, coats are Napoleon, there is the Medici 
collar, and the skirts are perhaps American. 


To relieve the perturbation of those of our femin- 
ine readers who have been disturbed by the news- 
paper reports of late to the effect that trousers are 
actually contemplated by the dictators of feminine 
fashions, we are authorized to state that the tailors 
“in the know” have arrived at no such decision. The 
rumor to the contrary probably had its genesis in the 
fact that a down-to-date woman is privileged to have 
one of the trouser effects on her gown which is seen 
in the cuff skirt. The “cuff” is at the bottom of the 
skirt, turned up from the lower edge as a man turns 
up his trousers. This was shown at the N. L. T. and 
D. A. convention in New York in: brocaded eponge 
of American make. It is an attractive skirt in a three- 
piece suit. It is made of one width of the cloth fitted 
with several long diagonal tucks in the front, leaving 
the back to fit, but loosely, so that there is room for 
sitting with comfort and no unpleasant drawing. 
With this concession, together with the pistol pocket, 
even a militant suffragist ought to be content. 





TAMALPAIS UNDER THE SCOURGE 
leg to short of a public calamity is the forest 

hre that now rages on the beautifully wooded 
slopes of Mount Tamalpais. Engaged in combating 
the scourge, in addition to the forest rangers, are 
hundreds of volunteers, several companies of United 
States infantry from Fort Baker, and a detachment 
of San Francisco firemen, with three engines and 4 
fireboat. For a time it was feared that the pretty 
little town of Mill Valley was in danger, but late re- 
ports indicate abatement of all alarm in that direc- 
tion. Graver apprchension exists for the safety of the 
famous redwood trees of Muir Woods, the national 
park which the government accepted several years 
ago that better protection might be given the won- 
derful trees. 

In the effort to save these woods herculean work 
has been performed under the direction of a field di- 
vision chief of the national forest reserve forces who 
with two assistants is personally conducting the cam- 
paign to check the fire. The most experienced fire 
fighters on the coast are engaged in the laudable 
task and at this writing the likelihood is that the 
brush fires will be under control by sundown and 
the woods with the precious trees saved to the coun- 
try. The destruction of these far famed redwood 
trees would be a severe blow to California scenically, 
and to good old John Muir, in whose honor the for- 
est is named, the loss would be as keenly felt as the 


| death of a firstborn in one’s family. 


From bay points the burning slopes of Tamalpais 
are said to resemble a volcano in eruption, the flames 
shooting two hundred and three hundred feet and 
scattering over the valley towns a shower of ashes. 
Monday and Tuesday nights the blazing fires could 
be readily seen from San Francisco, while the scent 
of the burning pine cones filled the air for miles. 
Thus far no fatalities have been reported, but tour- 
ists at the Tavern on the summit were in a- panic 
when they noted the rapidity with which the flames 
swept across canyons and ravines below. The hur- 
ried trip to safety by special train was not devoid of 
thrills as, in the shoot downward, the cars twice 
passed close to burning areas where sparks and 
smoke were abundant. Mt. Tamalpais is a favorite 
scenic resort and California poets have sung its 
praises from the earliest days of settlement. Clarence 
Urmy’s beautifully descriptive poem “As I Came 
Down Mount Tamalpais,” is one of the most notable 
tributes of recent years, but long before his day 
Charles Warren Stoddard sung of the glories of 
the grand old monitor. We recall the closing stanza: 


Broad banners of mist thread in through the Gate, 
And gather about him cold as a shroud; 
But little he cares, for his bare hoary pate 
Is capped with the sunlight far over the cloud, 
Brave Tamalpais! He looks so grand, 
Bluffing the ocean off, guarding the land! 























IVE years ago the commercial success of the 

American stage was at its height. The theaters 

were crowded nightly with admiring throngs. 
ready to be thrilled with the melodrama, to guffaw 
with the comedian, to smile and simper with the 
sentimental romancers. It was not then a question, 
Why should we go to the theater?” as “Why should 
we not?” and business was tremendous. In fact, so 
alluring were the profits of the theatrical syndicate, 
then known as the trust, that another syndicate was 
formed, in the name of art, but later proved to be 
based on no higher principle than the former organi- 


zation—they both wanted the money. That is their 
business. I have no criticism to pass on either of the 
syndicates, but merely mention them in passing as 
evidence of the great profits that were being made 
out of the theatrical business—legitimate profits too, 
for the theater was then giving the public what it 
wanted. Those were the days when “The Lion and 
the Mouse” and “The Man of the Hour” were draw- 
ing packed houses on their road tours, although they 
had been shelved as metropolitan assets for a year or 
so. It was the season of Maude Adams and the ex- 
quisite “Peter Pan.” It was the period of “Raffles.” 
They were wondering in those days who would be 
-found worthy of the mantle of Richard Mansfield, 
then nearly a year dead, and there was about an equal 
number of voters for Faversham and Skinner, with 
Sothern, Lackaye, Farnum and a number of lesser 
lights trailing in their wake. Margaret Illington had 
made her historical hit in “The Thief;” a wonderful, 
slim Jitthe Russian woman known as Nazimova had 
awakened the jaded Gothamites; the star of Mar- 
garet Anglin was rising. 

Then, suddenly, something happened. Ever since 
that time—in other words, for about five years, the 
American stage has been groping in the dark for the 
lost lead. “The bottom dropped ont” of the theatri- 
cal business and nobody has been able to build a new 
one to replace it. The allies of the old syndicate 
blame the divisions which resulted from the organi- 
zation of the Independents. The Independents blame 
the moving picture shows and the stock companies. 
The managers say they cannot get the plays and the 
authors say the managers do not know good plays 
when they see them. The fact remains that the peo- 
ple are not going to the theater as they used. Out of 
the dozens of names of stars which were magic mag- 
nets five years ago, and would fill the theaters on 
their own reputations in anything from a revival of 
“Ten Nights in a Barroom” to the latest bit of Sha- 
vian deviltry, you can count the survivors upon the 
fingers of one hand, and not need to call the thumb 
into service. What is the reason? Time was when a 
play by Charles Klein could be relied upon to fill 
the house, and one by Eugene Walter would doubt- 
less mean capacity. Only the mildest interest greets 
Mr. Klein’s plays today, although judged by any 
standards his later dramas are much superior to his 
former ones, and as for the daring Walter, it re- 
quired all the prestige of a real all-star cast to carry 
“Bine Feathers,’ unquestionably his most finished 
product, through its first road tour. 

Assuredly, there is no denying that theatrical 
business is bad, but why? This is what an army of 
managers is asking up and down that Sahara of 
ideas and jungle of experiments—Broadway. The 
answer could not be stated in a word. It probably 
includes a great variety of elements. Thus when the 
troubled manager declares “The movies are killing 
the show business,” he is exaggerating; yet the 
patronage which has made possible the tremendous 
growth of these cheap amusement houses m the last 
five years must have made inroads upon the legiti- 
mate. So with the other superficial explanations. 

Among the most important of all these reasons for 
the falling off of interest in current theatrical pro- 
ductions, I would place Charles Rann Kennedy’s first 
and greatest drama. “The Servant in the House.” [| 
do not mean by this that this play in itself accom- 
plished all this change, any more than did ‘the 
movies,” but the manner in which it was received-—l 
have yet to hear any person who has seen it say he 
did not consider it great—its violation of traditions, 
its daring in preaching a sermon as unmistakeably 
as if the pulpit were erected in the center of the 
stage, all these things showed that the nublic was 
waiting for a new word. elt did not receive it from 
Ibsen, for he seemed too remote and austere; it did 
not hear it from Shaw’s lips, for he seemed too cyn- 
ical and satirical. 

Into this theatrical chaos “The 


Servant in the 


House” came as a quieting voice from Olympus. It 
told a story that was in itself interesting, and not 
without a certain vein of comedy; but it never al- 
lowed one to forget that the sermon was being 
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preached all the time. What saved it from the fate 
of most plays with a purpose, is that the sermon was 
cue that everyone wanted to hear, providing it were 
not presented in a “preachy” manner. In brief, it 
typified the second coming of Christ with a message 
of “The Brotherhood of Man.” Yet its theatrical 
success was not marked, though it paved the way for 
such later prototypes as “The Passing of the Third 
YJoor Back,” but what success it enjoyed was inten- 
sive if not extensive, and it is now, probably, the 
most widely read play in America, with the possible 
exception of the better known works of Shaw. Its 
inflience can be traced in many plays of subsequent 
avthorship, m its calm, naturalistic. almost Strind- 
bergian minimizing of physical action, its homo- 
geneity of scene, and its perfect continuity. 


There are three brothers Smith. The one in whose 
home the events transpire has changed it to Smythe, 
for he ts a scholarly vicar. Another is Robert Smith, 
“a gentleman of necessary occupation,’ to wit, a 
scavenger. The third has drifted away from Eng- 
land and his whereabouts are unknown, until the 
vicar receives word that he is the famous Bishop of 
Benares, whose great following is the wonder of the 
religious world, not to say its envy. Other charac- 
ters are the vicar’s wife, known as “auntie” because 
of the presence in the home of the vicar’s niece, 
Mary, daughter of the vulgar Robert; auntie’s broth- 
er, deaf and shortsighted (physically and otherwise), 
James Ponsonby Makeshyfte, Lord Bishop of Lan- 
cashire. These people are assembled at the vicar’s 
house through the minister’s endeavor to place his 
church on a more substantial footing. He has re- 
ceived the unexpected notification of the identity of 
the Bishop of Renares, who promises to come to help 
him at a certain time. His wife writes to her brother 
to enlist his aid as well. Robert, meanwhile, has sent 
a demand that his child, who does not know of her 
antecedents, be restored to him. 


Vhe Bishop of Benares arrives, but conceals his 
identity in the role of an Oriental butler, whom he 
has recommended to the vicar, and he calls himself 
Manson, a rather ohvious transposition of “the San 
of Man.” In this capacity he establishes himself as 


(FIPTY-THIRD OF A SERIBNS OF PAPERS ON MODERN DRAMA) 














“deus ex machina” throughout the drama, and one | 


finds it easy to forgive the seeming inconsistency of 


a butler being permitted to take the liberties which | 


he does, for the reason that “never butler spa'’e as | 
this Manson.” Robert comes, breathing maledictions | 


upon the vicar for having kept him separated from 
his little girl, and is soothed by Manson’s word, 
“comrade” and his quiet, sympathetic questions which 
search out corners of his own soul into which Robert 
had never looked before. 





Then the other bishop, the commercialized, institu- 


tional prince of the church, arrives, and is exposed 
by Manson, whose ensnaring phrase, “God’s not look- 
ing; let’s give a little and grab as much as we can,” 
is one of the gems of the play. There is no message 
of brotherhood for him, and he is ejected from the 
house, but not until-he has served to reveal the vicar 
to himself. 

To the vicar comes now a realization that he has 
not been honest with himself, nor with his brother 
Robert, a conviction that before his church can be 
set right he must set his own family affairs in order. 
Before he has become fully aware of the unmasking 
of his brother-in-law, one of the dramatic scenes of 
the play transpires between himself and his wite. 
The woman does not see the selfishness of the elabor- 
ate plans which her brother is framing, but only the 
opportunity for the aggrandizement of her husband: 

AUNTIE. William, he is offering you the oppor- 
tunity of your life! 

VICAR. Damnation take my life! 

AUNTIE. William, why are you so violent? 

VICAR. Because violence is the only way of 
coming to the truth between you and me! 

AUNTIE (now thoroughly afraid.) What do you 
mean by the truth, William? 

VICAR. I mean this: What is the building of 
this church to you? Are you so mightily interested 
in architecture, in clerical usefulness, in the fur- 
therance of God’s work? 

AUNTIE. I am interested in your work, William. 
Do you take me for an atheist? 

VICAR. No: far worse—for an idolater! 

AUNTIE. William ae 

VICAR. What else but idolatry is this precious 
husband-worship you have set up in your heart— 
you and all the women of your kind? You barter 
away your own souls in the service of it: you build 
up your idols in the fashion of your own respecta- 
ble desires: you struggle silently amongst your- 
selves, one against another, to push your own god 
foremost in the miserable little pantheon of prigs 
and hypocrites you have created! 

AUNTIE (roused). It is for your own good we 
do it! 

VICAR. Our own good! What have you made of 
me? You have plucked me down from whatever 
native godhead I had by gift of heaven, and hewed 
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and hacked me into the semblance of your own 
idolatrous imagination. By God, it shall go on no 
longer! If you have made me less than a man, at 
least I will prove myself to be a priest! 

AUNTIE. Do you eall it a priest’s work to . 

VICAR. It is my work to deliver you and me 
from the bondage of lies! Can’t you see, woman, 
that God and Mammon are about us, fighting for 
our souls? 

AUNTIP (determinedly), Listen to me, William, 
listen to me . : 

VICAR. I have listened to you too long! 

‘ AUNTIE, You would always take my counsel be- 
Ore fie-. 

VICAR, All that is done with! I am resolved to 
be a free man from this hour—free of lies, free of 
love if needs be, free even of you, free of every- 
thing that clogs and hinders me in the work I have 
to do. I will do my own deed, not yours. 


AUNTIE (quietly). Yes: what are you going 
to do? 

VICAR. Tell Mary everything; send for my 
brother, Robert; and then—answer that monster 


in there. (Indicating the Bishop of Lancashire.) 


Circumstances prevent the vicar for the moment 
from carrying out his self-accusatory plan of reveal- 
ing to Mary her parentage, and blaming himself for 
the moral condition in which her father exists. He 
dees rid himself of the financial bishop, however, and 
the other difficulty rights itself. While all the con- 
troversy has been going on in the house, Robert has 
heen pursuing his occupation of investigating the 
drains. Ife finds that his brother’s church is built 
over a great cesspool in which there are horrors un- 
speakable, but of which he does speak in plain lan- 
guage. Moreover, he proposes to clean it out, and 
make his brother’s church once more fit for worship. 
Ais brether, and sister-in-law object, but the spirit 
oe Manson and his creed of helpfulness is strong in 
um: 


ROBERT. Why not: ain’t it my job? 

AUNTIE. But you said—perhaps—death ... 

OBERT. It’s worth it, it’s a lovely bit of work! 
_ VICAR. No, ten thousand times, no! The gacri- 
fice is too much! 

elias You call that sacrifice?—it’s fun: not 
‘arf! 

VICAR. I had rather see the church itself . P 

ROBERT. What, you call yourself a clergyman! 

VICAR. I call myself nothing: I am nothing— 
less than nothing in all this living world! 

ROBERT. By God, but I call myself summat— 
I’m the drain-man—that’s wot I am! 

VICAR (feverishly). You shall not go! ... 

ROBERT. Why, what is there to fear? Ain’t it 
worth while, to move away that load o’ muck! 

VICAR. The stench—the horror—the darkness— 

ROBERT. What’s it matter, if the comrides up 
above ’av’ light an’ joy an’ a breath of ’olesome air 
COsSTHE Py? 

VICAR. Hour by hour—dying—alone . : 

ROVERT. The comrides up in the spans an’ 
arches, joinin’ ’ands ... 

VICAR. Fainter and fainter, below there, and at 
last—an endless silence! ...,. 

ROBERT. ‘'Igh in the dome, the ’ammerin’s of 
the comrides as ’av’ climbed aloft! 

AUNTIE. William, there is yet one other way! 

VICAR. Yes, yes, I see: I see! .(To Robert) 
Then—you mean to go? 

ROBERT. By ’Faven, yes! 

VICAR. Then, by God and all the powers of 
grace, you shall not go alone! Off with these lies 
ard make-believes! Off with these prisoner’s shac- 
kles! They cramp, they stifle me! Freedom! Free- 
dom! This is no priest’s work—it calls for a man! 
; (He tears off his parson’s coat and collar, 
casting them furiously aside. We rolls up his 
sleeves). Now, if you’re ready, comrade: you and I 
together! 


Mary, by induction, recognizes now in this trans- 
formed drai-man, her father, and the butler reveals 
himself as the long-absent brothe:, the Bishop of 
Benares. Thus the family relationshins are brought 
to a satisfactory culmination, and the story is round- 
ed out. To attempt to describe the symbolism of 
the play would be a laborious and almost ludicrous 
task, it 1s so beautifully simple. Through the broth- 
erhood of hody, mind and soul, working in harmony 
the church is to be purified. , 


_ What, then, is there in this drama which has made 
it stich a great influence upon the American stage? 
First of all it proved that ideals were not tiresome, 
wordy things, but could bring a message of the most 
interesting sort to the casual audience. Also, it 
caused a vague dissatisfaction with the elaborate, but 
worthless melodrama which was beginning to monop- 
olize the stage. Left to itself, it could have accom- 
plished little, no matter how strongly it brought 
home these ideas, but this was its meaning in the 
many sided and swift evolution which has taken 
place in the theater, to the bewilderment of the man- 
agers thereof, in the last half decade. 


(“The Servant in the House.” By Charles Rann 
Kennedy. Harper & Brothers.) 
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ADVENTURE WITH THE ROCK SCORPIONS 





[Kor seashore and mountain camp summer read- 
ing The Graphic will contain one well-told story of 
adventure every week until the vacation season 1S 
over, ] 

HE screw steamer Jenny Jones was lying along- 
| side a coal-hulk at Gibraltar one Octcher after- 

noon. By three o’clcck her bunkers were nearly 
filled, and the captain was getting ready for casting 
off, when one of the natives came on board. Captain 
Hindhaugh looked about for something to throw at 
the visitor, and only the difficulty of selecting an 
efficient nussile from a large and varied assortment 
prevented him from letting fly at once. 

The “Scorpion” said, “Ah, no, no, Capeetan! No 
been throw nothin’ at myself. Beesiness! J ’se been 
con? for beesiness. Big thing, Capeetan!” 

‘The last phrase was spoken with such a profound 
wink that Hindhaugh held his hand, and, addressing 
the man as one would an ill-conditioned dog, said, 
“Don’t keep bowing and scraping there, you tastrel! 
Get it out sharp!” 

The Scorpion whispered, “No been talk up here. 
Keep ship one hour, two hour, three hour. You'se 
been com’ with me, and I speak you somethin’ my- 
self.” 

Like many of his tribe, this interesting native 
spoke a kind of English which is not heard any- 
where else on the Mediterranean shore. A few of 
the people of the Rock learn to talk very well to 
our men, but most of those who come about the 
ships use a picturesque lingo in which “myself” takes 
the place of quite a variety of parts of speech. 

Hindhaugh invited the man below, and asked him 
to explain himself. The fellow leaned over the table 
and chattered on, throwing quick side glances at 
every few words. 

“Vhis been big thing, Capeetan. You get away a4 
little; drop your anchor a little. Then three felucca 
com’ alongside, and you ’se been hoist hales. Then 
you’se go where agent say you. Very big thing. Five 
thousand sovereign.” 

“What is it? tobacco?” 

“That been it.” 

“Where for?” 

Teivelkva. 

“Y’m not going out of Portuguese waters at no 
price.” 

“Ah, no. no, Cheesu, Capeetan—no! Five mile. 
We have felucca there ready. I ’se been sett him 
myself.” 

“What's the figure? what’s the money?” 

“You com’ ’shore and see agent with myself.” 

Hindhaugh put a revolver in his pocket and went 
on deck; the Scorpion got ashore, and hung about 
with an air of innocence. The captain was about to 
follow when the man in charge of the hulk called 
out, “Do you intend to keep bumping us like this 
all night? Why don’t you cast off? You're knock- 
ing us all to flinders.” 

Hindhaugh beckoned. “Look here, my good chap, 
it won’t matter to you for a couple of hours. Let 
us lie till dusk, and then T’ll get away. I’ve got im- 
portant business ashore.” 

“That’s very well, Captain. 
there’s anything on, I’m in it. 
2m. init a 

“Vou understand that, do you? Well then, Ill tell 
you to keep yvottr mouth shut just now, or never 
another ton of coal will you put aboard of us as 
long as I run here.” 

“All right, Captain. No need to be nasty. You'll 
do the square thing, I bet.” 

Then Hindhaugh went ashore, and the Scorpion 
walked on ahead, gazing on architectural beauties 
with easy interest. Presently the two men came to 
a narrow stairway, and the Englishman gripped his 
revolver. A dark-eyed Spaniard was waiting on a 
landing, and held up two fingers when the guide 
passed. The Scorpion knocked at a greasy door, and 
nodded. Hondhaugh stenned into a room that reeked 
with garlic and decay. Two men sat in the steamy 
dusk at the far side. An oily gentleman rose and 
howed. “I’m the interpreter, Captain. You and this 
merchant must do your business through me. What’ll 
you take to drink?” 

“Get through your business, mister. [’m not want- 
ing any drink.” 

In brief, jerky sentences the interpreter explained 
what was wanted. 

“You steam slowly till you’re near the Fleet. Then 
put all your men on and get the stuff up. This man 
goes with you, and he’ll tell you where to go. Lie five 
miles off Huelva.” 

“T sha’n’t go except to Portuetiese waters.” 

“Gaod. Then the lighters will come and the men 
will discharge you.” ; 

“And now.” said the captain, “what about 
How much?” z 

“One hundred and twenty pounds. 

“Can't be dane. Make it two hundred and fifty.” 

After some haggling. a bargain was made for two 
hundred and twenty. Then Hindhaugh went further : 
“T want one hundred and ten down before we start, 


But look here: if 
You understand— 


me? 





and the balance before you take an ounce of tobacco 
out of us.” 

This was settled; the merchant bowed and the 
skipper went away, still keeping his hand on the re- 
volver. Every cranny in the walls seemed to hide a 
murderer—seemed made for nothing else; and Hind- 
haugh thought what a fool he inust have been to ven- 
tere wider that.derl “arch. 

On getting aboard, the captain sent for his brother, 
who sailed as mate with him. He said, “Now, Jack, 
I’m going to run some risk. You take this pistol, and 
get her oiled and put right. When you see three 
feluccas coming alongside, get all the chaps on deck 
—the Dora’s crew as well as ours.” (Hindhaugh was 
taking home a shipwrecked crew, and he was very 
grateful just then for that accession of force.) 
“Whack on everything you know, and get the bales 
up sharp. Tell the engineers to stand by for driving 
her, and leave the rest to me. If we’re nailed we'll 
be detained, and I don’t know what may happen; so 
you'll have to look slippy.” 

Jack replied, “All right, sir!” Quarter-deck man- 
ners were punctiliously observed by one of the broth- 
ers. 
The shadows fell low, and the crown of the Rock 
grew dim. The creeping wind stole over the Pearl 
Reck, and set the sinister ripples dancing; the bugles 
sang mysteriously through the gloom, and the mys- 
tery of the night was in the air. The Jenny Jones 
stole quietly toward the broad sheet of water where 
the vessels of the Fleet heaved up their shadowy bulk 
above the lapping flood. AJl the English sailors were 
stripped to the shirt, and a low hum of excited talk 


came from amidships. Suddenly the raking yard of a 


felucca started out from amid the haze; then came 
another, and another. A sailor slipped a cork fender 
over the side, and there was a muffled bump and a 
slight scrape. Jack, the mate, whispered, “Now, you 
cripples !” and a brief scene of wild hurry and violent 
labor ensued. Bale after bale was whisked aboard: 
the Englishmen worked as only English sailors can, 
and the Scorpions excelled themselves under the in- 
fluence of fear and black wine. When the last bale 
was up, Hindhaugh said to the man who first board- 
ed him, “Who’s got the money ?” 

“Me, Capeetan. All right. Honest man myself. 
You’se been have every dollar. 

“Well, then, it’s neck or nothing. We have half an 
hour to clear out into the Gut. Come below, and 
shell out.” 

The Scorpion counted out one hundred pounds in 
gold, and then asked, “That be enough? Other money 
all right other end.” 

“Deuce a bit! Down with the other ten or I silver 
you.” 

The Scorpion did not know what “silver” meant, 
but the gleam of the skipper’s cold eye was enough 
for him. He paid up and went on deck. 
_Hindhaugh had just said to the engineer, “Now, 
rive the soul out of her,” when a low, panting sound 
was heard, and a white shape appeared gliding over 
the sweater, Ihe captain had let the feluccas go, and 
the Jenny Jones was moving. He waved for the mate. 
“It’s all up. Here’s a mess. You must go home over- 
land; suppose you swim ashore. Steady the men 
down.” 

Jack performed one or two steps of a dance, and 
placed his finger against his nose. He rather enjoyed 
a scrape, did this frivolous chief officer. The white 
shape came nearer, and a sharp whistle sounded. 
Hindhaugh had known well enough that it was a 
steam-launch that made the panting noise, and he 
got ready for the worst. The launch drew right 
across the bows of the steamer, and then the throb- 
bing of the little engines ceased. Again the whistle 
sounded; the launch gave a bound forward; then she 
struck away into tthe darkness, and Hindhaugh drew 
a long breath. 

In an instant every possible ounce of steam was 
put on, and the Jenny Jones went away at eleven 
knots toward the Gut. All night long the firemen 
were kept hard at it. and before morning the Rock 
was far astern of the driving steamboat. 

Three of the Scorpions had stayed aboard, and 
Captain Hindhaugh noticed that they carried their 
knives. He noticed, too, that the cringing manner 
which the fellows had shown before the Rock was 
cleared had given place to a sort of subdued swagget. 

About noon the engines were slowed down almost 
to nothing, and the Jenny Jones crept gently on to- 
ward the shore. By four o’clock the vessel was well 
into Portuguese waters, and Hindhaugh was pre- 
nared to defy any quantity of Spanish coast-guards. 
When the sun had dipped low the Scorpion-in-chief 
came aft, and pointed mysteriously to the northeast. 

“Vou'se been look where I point myself. Feluccas! 
You’se follow them in and drop anchor. 

Hindhaneh smiled. “Do you think you're talking 
to a fool? Come you below there, and Jet me have 
that other money sharp.” 

“Ah, Caneetan, wait till agent’s man come with 
felucea. T’se been have no money myself.” 

Hindhaugh was not a person to be trifled with. He 
quietly took ont his revolver. “Now, do you see Ess 
pretty thing? First shot for you. Look at that block 
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forrad, and see how much chance you'll have if I fire 
at you.” The pop of the revolver sounded, and then 
Hindhaugh went forward, pulling the Scorpion with 
him. “Do you see that hole, you image? Jlow would 
you Jixe 1f that was your gizzard? Now, no games, 
my joker.” 

The Scorpion begged for time, and Hindhaugh was 
so sure of his man that he made no further objection. 
He had another conference with Jack, and, to that 
worthy man’s great delight, he expressed certain 
forebodings. 

“We're going to have a fight over this job,” said 
the skipper. “I’m dead sure of it. Go down and load 
the two muskets, and give them to the safest men. 
When the lighters do come, borrow the fireman‘s iron 
rods. I’ve lent the steward my bowie that I got at 
Charieston, and you can try and hold that old bull- 
dog straight. We mustn't show the least sign of 
funking.” 

Then Hindhaugh and his brother called for tea, 
and fed solidly. 

The Scorpion whispered down the companion, 
“They’se been com’,” and the captain went on deck. 
Two large felucca-rigged lighters hove up slowly 
through the dusk, and the chtef Scorpion’s signal was 
answered. Hindhaugh saw both lighters draw near, 
he felt the usual scraping bump, and then he heard a 
sudden thunder of many feet. The second mate sung 
out, ““Here’s half a hundred of these devils, sir. 
They’re all armed to the teeth.” And sure enough, a 
set of ferocious-looking rapscallions had boarded the 
stcamer. They looked like low-class whites browned 
with walnut-juice. Each man had a heavy array 
of pistols in his sash, and all of them carried ugly 
knives. The Scorpion waved to the gang, and they 
arranged themselves around the pile of bales that 
stuck out through the after-hatch. Hindhaugh had 
fully discounted all the chances, and had made up his 
mind to one thing: he wouldn’t be “done.” 

‘he Scorpion imperiously observed, “Come below, 
Capeetan,” and Hindhaugh went. Then the defiant 
native of the Reck put his back against the cabin 
door, heaved out his chest in a manly way, and said, 
“Now, Capeetan, you no have more money. You 
speak much, and l’se been get your throat cut my- 
self.” 

“You've got no money?” 

“No; not.a damn dollar.” 

“You won't keep to your bargain?” 

“No; you come ’shore for your money 1f you want 
him.” 

Hindhaugh made up his mind in a flash. In spite 
of his habit of wearing a frock-coat and tall hat, he 
was more than half a virate, and he would have 
ruffled it, like his red-bearded ancestors, had fighting 
been still the usual employment of Norsemen. He 
marked his man’s throat, and saw that the insolent 
hands could not get at a knife quickly. Then he 
sprang at the Scorpion, gripped him by the windpipe, 
and swung him down. The fellow gurgled, but he 
couldn’t cry out. Hindhaugh called the steward, and 
that functionary came out of his den with the long 
bowie. “Sit on him,” said the captain. “If he stirs 
cut his throat. Now, you, if you move a finger you're 
done.” The steward straddled across the Scorpion 
and held the knife up in a Sarcastic way. 

Hindhaugh went swiftly on deck, and stepped right 
among the jabbering Spaniards. He smiled as though 
nothing had happened, but when he saw one man lay 
hold of a bale he pulled him back. “Tell them Ill 
shoot the first man that tries to lift a bale till I’m 
ready.” 

This message brought on a torrent of talk, which 
gave the captain time. He whispered to Jack, “Sneak 
you round through the engine-room. That lighter’s 
made fast forrad; the second one’s fast here. Get a 
hatchet from the carpenter, and set him alongside of 
the second rope. When I whistle twice, both of you 
nick the ropes, and we'll jink these swindling swine.” 
The engineer also received orders to go full speed 
ahead on the instant that the whistle sounded. 

Hindhaugh kept up his air of good-humor, although 
the full sense of the risk he ran was in his mind. 
His threat of shooting had made the Spaniards sus- 
picious, although they were used to big talk of the 
kind. One peep into the cabin would have brought on 
a collision, and although the Englishmen might have 
fought, there was nothing to gain by a fight. Every- 
thing depended upon swiftness of action, and Hind- 
haugh determined grimly that if rapidity could do 
anything he would teach the “furriners” a lesson for 
trying to swindle him. 

He said, very politely, “We're all ready now. You 
get your men aboard the lighters, and we’ll soon rush 
your cargo over the side.” This was transmitted to 
thte smugglers, and immediately they swarmed aboard 
their own boats. They had rather expected a quarrel, 
and this pacific solution pleased them. As Jack aft- 
erward said. “They blethered like a lot 0’ wild geese.” 

All the foreigners were gone but three. Hindhaugh 
stepped quietly up to the interpreter, and sid, very 
low, “I’m covering you with my revolver from inside 
my pocket. Don’t you stir. Ts that other money go- 
ing to be paid?” 

The interpreter had been innocent of ali knowledge 
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of the wild work in the cabin. He stammered, “I 
thought by your way it was all right. Where’s our 
ima. 

“lve got him safe enough. Ask those fellows in 
the lighters if any of them can pay the freight for 
the job. lf you tell them to fire they may miss me, 
and [ can’t miss you.” 

No one, not even the consignee’s man, had any 
money; the smugglers meant to trick the Revenue, 
and the English captain as well. Hindhaugh whis- 
tled, and then roared out, “Lie down, all of you! 
Ram her ahead!” ‘The hatchets went crack, crack; 
the steamer shuddered and plunged forward; and the 
lighters bumped swiftly astern. 

“Over the side, you animals, or [’Il take you out 
to sea and drown you.” 

The three Spaniards rushed to the side, and took 
flying leaps into the lighters. Hindhaugh stooped 
low and ran to the companion. “Let that beggar up,” 
he shouted. The Scorpion scuttled on deck. “Now, 
mister, Ill let you see 1f you take me in. Over you 
go. Over the stern with you, and mind the propeller 
doesn’t carve you.” Two shots were fired, but they 
went wild. The Scorpion saw the whole situation; he 
poised for a second on the rail, and then jumped for 
it, and Hindbaugh laughed loudly as his enemy came 
up blowing. Jack performed a triumphal war-dance 
on the steamer’s edge, and the Jenny Jones was soon 
far out of pistol range. 

All that night Captain Hindbaugh did not sleep a 
wink. He was quite persuaded that he had acted the 
part of an exemplary Briton. What is the use of be- 
longing to the ruling race if a mere foreigner Is to 
do as he likes with you? But the adventurous skipper 
had landed himself in a pretty mess, and the full ex- 
tent of his entanglement grew on him every minute. 
At twelve o’clock, when the watch was relieved, Jack 
came aft in a state of exultation that words cannot 
describe. He chuckled out, “Well, sir, we've made 
our fortunes this time.” Hindhaugh damped his 
spirits by saying, slowly. “Not too fast; that ‘baccy’s 
got to go overboard, my boy.” Jack’s mental pro- 
cesses became confused. He had been measuring the 
cubic contents of the smuggled goods, and_ the 
thought of wasting such a gift of the gods fairly 
stunned him. Had it been cotton, his imagination 
would not have been touched. But *baccy! and over- 
board! It was too much, and he groaned. He was 
ready with expedients at once. 

“Why not run it to Holland?” 

“Can’t be done; where’s our bill of lading?” 

“Make up one yourself; you have plenty of forms.” 

“And suppose the luck goes the wrong way. What's 
to happen to me—and to you too for that matter?” 

“Run to a tobacco port, and warehouse the stuff in 
your own name.” 

“We're not bound for a tobacco port. What’s to be 
done about the cargo of ore that we are carrying? 
No, John; the whole five thousand pounds must go 
over the side.” 

Next morning broke joyously. The sea looked 
merry with miles of brisk foam, and the little Portu- 
guese schooners flew like butterflies hither and thith- 
er. Every cloud of spray plucked from the dancing 
crests flashed like white fire under the clear stun. It 
was one of the mornings when one cannot speak for 
gladness. But Hindbaugh’s thoughts were fixed on 
material things. The rich bales lay there, and their 
presence affected him like a sarcasm. The men were 
called aft, and the shovels used for trimming grain 
were brought up. Then the captain said, “Now each 
of you take a pound or two of this tobacco, and then 
break the bales and shovel the rest overboard.” The 
precious packages were burst, and the sight of the 
beautiful leaf, thte richness of the tender aroma, 
affected the sailors with remorse. It was like offering 
up a sacrifice. But the captain’s orders were definite; 
so until near noon the shovels were plied smartly, and 
one hundrtiweight after another of admirable tobac- 
co drifted away on the careless sea. 

Hindhaugh watched grimly until at last his emo- 
tions overcame him. He growled, “Confound t, J 
can’t do it! Belay there, men; I'll have another think 


over this job.” And think he did, with businesslik 
solemnity, all day long. He saw that he might make 
a small fortune by risking his liberty, and the curious 
morality of the British sailor prevented him from 
seeing shades of right or wrong where contraband 
business was concerned. Had you told him that the 
tobacco was stolen, he would have pitched you over- 
board; he felt his morality to be unimpeachable; it 
was only the question of expediency that troubled 
him. For three days it was almost unsafe to go near 
him, so intently did he ponder and plan. On the fifth 
day he had worked his way through his perplexities, 
and was ready with a plan. A pilot cutter came im 
sight, and Hindhangh signaled her. The pilot’s boat 
was rowed alongside, and the bronzed and dignified 
chief swaggered up to the captain with much cordi- 
ality. No one is so cordial as a pilot who has secured 
a good ship. The two men exchanged news, and 
gradually slid into desultory talk. Suddenly Hind- 
haugh said, “Are you game for a bit of work? Do 
you ever do anything?” f 
The pilot was virtuously agitated. Me drew him- 
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self up, and, taking care that the mate should hear, 
answered, “Me! Not for the wurrld, Cap’n. I’ve got 
a wife and children, sir.” 

“All right, Pilot, never mind; come down and have 


some tea.” 


Then Hindhaugh gradually drew his man out, 
until the pilot was absolutely confidential. The cap- 


| tain knew by the very excess of vurity expressed 


in the pilot’s first answer that he was not dealing 
with a simpleton; but he carefully kept away trom 
the main subject which was in his (and the pilot’s) 
mind. At last the man leaned over and gave a 
masonic sign. “What was that job you was speaking 
about, Cap’n? We're near home now, you know. 
Better not go too near.” 


Hindhaugh played a large card. He smiled care- 
lessly. “Fact is, Uve just told the fellows to shy the 
stuff overboard; I shall risk no more.” 

“Mercy me, Cap'n! You're mad. How did I know 
who you were? | see all about it now, but I did not 
know what game you might have on with me. I’m 
i it, you know, if the dimes is right!” 

“How?” 

“Why, if the job’s big enough. You stand off for 
a day; go down to the Sleeve, and hand round, and 
Pil find you a customer.” 

“Tf you do, I pay you three hundred pound as soon 
as his money’s down.” 

“Done, then. My boat’s not gone far. Whistle her, 
and I'll go slap for Bristol. Never you mind for a 
day or two. How’s your coals?” 

“They're all right. You scoot now, and fetch your 
man over this way. I’ll go half-speed to the sou-west 
for twelve hours, another twelve hours half-speed 
back. You'll find us.” 

In thirty-six hours the pilot cutter came back, and 
a Hebrew gentleman boarded the Jenny Jones from 
her. After a long inspection, the visitor said, “Now 
look here, I mist have a hundred ner cent margin out 
of this. Whiat’s your figure?” 

“Two thousand five hundred.” 

“Won't do. Say two thousand, and you pay the 


jackal out of that.” 


“Done. And how do you manage?” 

“Tl split the lot up among three trawlers. You 
wait off, and give the jackal an extra fifty for bring- 
ing the boats down. I risk the rest.” 

Another night passed. and dawn was breaking 
coldly when the dirty sails of the trawlers came in 
sight. Ship after ship had hailed Hindhaugh, and 
offered to tow him if anything had hapnened to his 
engines. He knew he would be reported as lying off 
apparently disabled, and he was in a feverish state 
of excitement. The Hebrew speculator watched the 


| last bale down the side, and then handed over the 
| money, had a glass of brandy with the pilot, and de- 


parted—whither Hindhaugh neither knew nor cared. 
The Jenny Jones ran for her port. She had just 


| slowed down, and the great waves of smoke from the 
| town were pouring over her, when two large boats. 


heavily laden with men, came off to her. The men 
swarmed tp the side, and the officer in command 
shouted, “Bring up the pickaxes, and go to work!” 
The hatches were pulled off before the steamer had 
taken up her moorings, and the men went violently 
to work among the ore. Hindhatigh looked innocent, 
and inquired, ‘“What’s all this about, officer?” 

“Fact is, Captain, we’ve got a telegram from Gib- 
raltar to say you have contraband on board. You 
may save all trouble if you make a clean breast.” 

“Contraband! Who told you that?” 

“Oh, we should have known without the wire. 
That gentleman on the quay there came overland, 
and he put us up to you.” 

Hindhaugh looked ashore, and saw a dark face 
that he knew well. He whistled and smiled. Then 
he said to the officer, “You may just as well stop 
those poor beggars from blistering their hands. You 
won't find anything here except what the men have 
in the forecastle. You’re done this journey fairly. 
Come away down and liquor, and I'll tell you all 
about it.’ ‘Vhen Hindhaugh gave an artistic account 
of the whole transaction, and put the matter in 
such a light that the custom-house officer cordially 
congratulated him on having escaped without a slit 
weasand. 

The Jenny Jones went back to Gibraltar, and Cap- 
tain Hindhaugh was very careful never to go ashore 
without a companion. One dav he was passing a 
chandler’s shop when a sunken glitter of dark eyes 
met him. His old acquaintance, the chief Scorpion, 
was looking stilettos and poison at him. But Huind- 
haugh went by in his big, burly way, and contented 
himself with setting on three watchmen every night 
during his stay. To this day he is pleased with him- 
self for having given the foreigners a lesson in the 
elements of morality, and he does not fear their 
knives one whit. Foy. S. 

—____—_o-——_— 


Lure From Victoria 


Victoria, B. C., is to have a grand carnival week 
August 4-9, and my Canadian friends are bombard- 
ing me with literature of an appetizing nature. Poet 
Ernest McGaffey, who “se Asstin Dobson, occupies 


Youthful Sherlock Holmes 


Friends of Dr. John C. Ferbert, the skillful sur- 
geon and one of the most popular physicians in gen- 
eral practice in Los Angeles, will enjéy a quiet joke 
on the dector who has just returned from a vacation 
passed in the East where he visited his relatives in 
Cincinnati. On his way home he stopped over in 
Buffalo and while waiting for a train a sharp-eyed 
little “newsie” of, perhaps, thirteen, accosted him. 

“Shine ?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Match you for a dime.” 

New l *enese not.’ 

»+8 

“Want the morning papers?” 

“1 ¥6 geen ine, 

“Pitch you for nickels.” 

“hha 

“Will you call odd or even number, for a dollar?” 
exhibiting a dirty greenback. 

Dr. John smiled and shook his head. 

“Say, will you give me a dollar if I tell you what 
you do and where you’re from?” 

Again, the doctor gave a silent declination. 

“OQ, say, doc, come through, when did you leave 
California?” exclaimed the gamin, grinning. 

Dr. Ferbert gasped. Then he relaxed. “Say, lad, 
tell me how you guessed and Ill give you two bits.” 

“You're on”? was the prompt response. Pointing 
to the doctor’s Masonic charm, attached to his watch 
chain, on one side of which is engraved his class 
skull and crossbones, the boy mutely explained his 
deduction. Then whipping open Dr. John’s coat he 
pointed to the tailor’s silk card, sewed just below 
his inside pocket, showing the Los Angeles address. 
Dr. John handed over the quarter and the boy trium- 
phantly vanished. “Smart lad, that” he admits, “but 
hell need a heap of watching.” 


Week End With Master of the Inn 


Of all the week end outings | have experienced of 
late I think the entertainment furnished by Master 
of the Inn Frank A. Miller at Riverside has proved 
the most enjoyable. A breezy spin Saturday after- 
noon over the upper foothill road to San Bernardino, 
thence down through Colton to Riverside lands one 
in good season for the evening meal, which, after a 
refreshing bath, one may discuss in the garden 
served by neat handmaids and eaten across the Mas- 
ter’s snowy table linen. After a quiet smoke, ad- 
journment to the chapel where an organ recital with 
harp accompaniment satisfies the ethical longings and 
places one en rapport with Sabbath Day contempla- 
tions. What an unique host is this same keen-eyed, 
big-idea'd Master of the Inn! His tastes are all 
artistic and he never overdoes his propensities. His 
chapel is a joy, it is so perfect in its appointments. 
His underground cells are startlingly realistic, and 
the furnishings of mission equipment genuinely rare. 
I was delighted with his collection of silver crosses, 
having a penchant in that direction myself. He has a 
double arm cross, though, that I can discount and 
in speculating on its origin T believe I upset one ot 
his net theories. The one made by the Navajos 
which his attractive son-in-law—whose wife has just 
put Frank tn the grandfather class—thinks came 
north via Old Mexico through Indians of non-Cath- 
olic faith, to me conveys a different story. Years ago 
T onened an abandoned Indian grave in northern 
Michigan where I unearthed a double-arm cross 
buried with an Indian chief, a convert to Father Mar. 
quette’s prosclytizing. The cross was made in Quebec 
in the seventeenth century. what time he and Father 
Joliet labored with the Indians of the northwest 
Next time T go to the Mission Inn I mean to let the 
Master feast his eyes on it, always at a safe distance, 
of course. For a delightful week end, remaining over 
for Sunday vespers, let me recommend the River- 
side hotel to my connoiseuring friends. Next winter 
a wonderfully fine annex of pure Spanish type, which 
Myron Hunt is erecting for the Master, will provide 
additional delights for the Inn's increasingly large 
number of friends that cross the continent. 


an official position on the side—he is the honorable 
secretarv of All That’s Doing in Victoria, extends 
a cordial invitation to drop everything and invade 
His Majesty’s western dominion. How I'd hke! 
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How News is Retailed—Versions That Might Have Been | 











HOW THE RECORD MIGHT HAVE SAID IT 


GIRL WORKING FOR 
STARVATION WAGES 
DESPAIRING, ENDS LIFE 


Apparently despondent because of her inability to 
earn a fair Hiving wage under present industrial con- 
ditions, Miss Claribel Smith took the suicide route 
Tuesday night. Her remains were discovered by the 
proprietor of the cheap boarding house where she 
had her humble abode, when the unfortunate working 
girl failed to appear for breakfast at the early hour 
to enable her to start out on her arduous day’s labors. 
Not receiving any response to her knocks at the girl’s 
door the landlady entered, and found Miss Smith, 
fully dressed, stretched out upon the narrow bed, 
while her life-blood oozed away from a gaping wound 
in the side of her head. 

The rash act was performed with a .32 caliber pearl 
handled revolver, which was still clutched convul- 
sively in the thin right hand, and which could not be 
wrenched from the grasp without great exertion by 
Detective Sniffem, who was immediately detailed 
upon tthe case. That the deed was unpremeditated 
is believed because no note was left to indicate the 
cause that led to the self-destruction. 

Miss Smith was a pretty, hardworking girl, who had 
been toiling as a dishwasher in a stone quarry for 
many months, and endeavoring, out of her wages o 
75 cents a week, to support herself, send money home 
to her old blind mother and crippled father in Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, and send her younger brother to college. 
Hcroically she struggled, but her fond dreams ever 
receded farther and frther from realization. 

Jt was Just ANOTHER TRAGEDY OF THE LABORER. 

Further circumstances surrounding the case may 
lead to a grand jury investigation. The police are 
anxious to know the identity of a certain fashionably 
dressed young man who, pretending to be a book 
agent, called upon Miss Smith one day last week, and 
remained engaged in earnest conversation with her 
for nearly an hour, at the end of which time he de- 
parted seemingly grouchy. ‘The landlady distinctly 
remembers hearing him say, as he left: 

“You are missing a great opportunity.” 

Police officers deduce from this that he was an 
agent for a white slave ring, which is believed to be 
operating extensively, and placing lures before young 
girls who are not making a good living with their 
honest efforts. Learning that Miss Smith was one of 
those receiving such a pittance that she could not 
possibly maintain herself in comfort, it 1s believed 
that this agent was sent to entice her into the shame- 
ful traffic by promises of wealth and luxury. When 
the brave girl, preferring her strenuous but honest 
lot, to such a course, resisted for an liour all his 
temptations. it is believed it was to this reference 
was made by the plausable caller when he said, “You 
are missing a great opportunity.” 

As a result of Miss Smith’s death, which ts a clear 
case of suicide, it is proposed by the labor organiza- 
tions that a thorough investigation shall be made of 
the conditions of young and pretty working girls mm 
Los Angeles, and that steps shal! be taken to protect 
them in just such cases as this, where they choose 
death as the only escape from the grinding oppres- 
sion of the capitalistic class, and its political allies, 
booze, gas and railways. 


Line From John Luckenbach 

From London town, under date of June 26, John 
Luckenbach writes me: “My thanks to you for your 
kindly expressions of my good friend Judge Rose 
during his campaign. After that strenuous fight my 
good wife and I are resting and greatly enjoying 
our European trip. Hope the new mayor is busily 
at work.” That’s John, all right. He put up a fine 
campaign with Col. Garland and then hoth left the 
winning candidate to work out his problems unham- 
pered by advice. 


a 
Lucky Louis on the Hudson 

Louis Vetter is still enjoying his swing eastward. 
After the Thousand Islands he took a jannt up the 
Hudson, and from the salon of the “Hendrick Hud- 
son” steamer he writes: “Not such a had way to 
spend a day in July. Just passed the Catskills on the 
way to Albany and a slight summer shower has left 
the air cool and fresh as one could wish. Good luck 
and best wishes. Louis.” Care-free bachelor! Lucky 
traveler! Still there are compensations for the stay- 


at-home benedict! 
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HOW THE HERALD MIGHT HAVE SAID IT 


BEAUTIFUL GIRL SLAIN 


POLICE SUSPECT 
A WEALTHY 
CLUBMAN 
DRIVING 
SWIFT 
AUTO 


Romance of Shopgirl and Prominent 
Member of Smart Set Scented by 
Sleuths in Murder of Pret- 
ty Young Woman 


HUNT FOR THE OWNER OF BIG 
ROADSTER AND DIAMOND RING 


Arrest Is Expected in Twenty-four Hours 
Which Will Be Greatest Sensa- 
tien in Crime Annals 


Claribel Smith, a beautiful young woman, was 
found dead in her room at an early hour this morn- 
ing, with a bullet hole in her head. 

It is believed that she was murdered by her sweet- 
heart, and clues which have been discovered by the 
police, are said to point directly to a millionaire who 
is well known in the smart set of Los Angeles, and 
other California cities. 

Search is now being made for a man who drove up 
to a garage on South Main street at an early hour, 
soon after the time the murder is supposed to have 
taken place, in a big, ninety horsepower roadster, 
to have his gasoline tank filled. 

He wore a big diamond ring, and was in a great 
hurry. 

Detectives are following clues which are expected 
to link the name of this prominent and wealthy club- 
man with the beautiful victim of last night’s tragedy. 

No names are divulged by the police, but it is con- 
fidently predicted that an arrest will take place with- 
in the next twenty-four hours which will be among 
the most sensational events in local criminal records, 

ae 


Henry Miller’s Official Statement 


Evidently cne of our local press agents has in his 
zeal stepped upon the tender toes of Mr. Henry Mil- 
ler, who wires me: “The announcement that my play, 
‘The Rainbow,’ is to be presented in stock in Los 
Angeles or elsewhere is erroneous. Kindly deny this 
statement, as I shall appear in Los Angeles in this 
play the week of December 8 with the original cast.” 
“The Rainbow” is Mr. Miller’s first real success in 
several years, as he drew several blanks in the dra- 
matic lottery after he crossed “The Great Divide,” 
and he evidently has no idea of sharing his triumph 


with the stock companies. 
a 


Lissner and Roosevelt Meet 


There are many who would have given a pretty 
penny to have had a private dictagranh planted when 
Meyer Lissner and Theodore Roosevelt had_ that 
long conversation in Chicago the other day. What 
did Lissner say about the Colonel’s friend E. T. Earl, 
who flopped so suddenly from La Tollette two years 
ago? Perhaps, it would not be so hard to guess that, 
as what the Southern California boss thinks of the 
manner in which the Progressive cause has been 
fostered by the Johnson administration. 


HOW THE EXPRESS MIGHT HAVE SAID IT 


PASSING OF YOUNG WOMAN 
PROVES TO BE SAD 
EVENT 


Miss Claribel Smith Was Active Member 
of Hopewell Endeavor Society 
and Church Worker 


Miss Claribel Smith passed away last night at her 
temporary residence in South Rossiter street, and a 
large circle of admiring and sorrow-stricken friends 
will mourn the loss of this beautiful character. Miss 
Smith was one of the most active members of the 
Hopewell Endeavor Society of the East Side Church, 
in which she was assistant secretary of the committee 
on ventilation of the organ loft. Her untiring and 
energetic labors on this committee brought her praise 
from all sides, and she was prominently spoken of as 
the next chairman of the committee on the midsum- 
mer picnic of the kindergarten department. 

It is not known just what causes led to the con- 
dition from which Miss Smith failed to recover, and 
her unexpected failure to continue to live ts a great 
surprise to all who knew her. The facts concerning 
her passing were discovered by Miss Jones, a chum 
who occupied the adjacent room. When the latter 
cailed to her friend to go to breakfast and Miss 
Smith did not answer, Miss Jones entered, and found 
Miss Smith still in bed. Thinking she had not awak- 
ened, she called, and took her by the arm, and then 
discovered the facts of the case. 

Miss Smith was one of the trusted employes of a 
large business firm, for which she had been working 
for many months when the end came. She was head 
of the typewriting department, and received a large 
salary, from which she always gave generously to 
help any deserving cases of poverty which came to 
her notice. 

Miss Smith was a native daughter, and a member of 
that organization of California’s alert young women. 
She was born in San Francisco, where her parents, 
who are well known in church and charitable circles, 
still Jive. They have been notified of the circum- 
stances concerning their daughter, and word is ex- 
pected from them hourly as to the services. If the 
last rites take place in San Francisco, Miss Smith’s 
friends and associates will pay her a last formal 
tribute in a preliminary service here before the wishes 
of thte parents are complied with. 

In the removal of this sterling character the Hope- 
ful Endeavor Society and other organizations with 
which Miss Smith was connected, will experience a 
loss which will be difficult to replace. 

SEE EES cE 
Assess Democrats and Scribes 

From the newly organized Los Angeles Press Club 
there was issued early this week a neatly engraved 
invitation card, requesting the pleasure of the com- 
pany of the recipients at a banquet in honor of the 
secretary of the United States navy, Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, July 23, at the Alexandria. A rather less im- 
posing card which was enclosed, notified the person 
so honored, that a check for $10 must be sent to the 
Press Club by July 8 in order that the privileges 
thus accorded might be secured, and reserved. This 
Democratic display on the part of the new club is de- 
lightful. Who would allow a mere matter of $10 to 
stand between him and the privilege of dining in the 
same room with the secretary of the navy? These 
are days of Jeffersonian simplicity. Daily stories 
appear regarding Secretary Bryan’s vegetable garden, 
his lunch basket carried to his office, his grape juice 
dinners. President Wilson’s tastes in this direction 
break precedents innumerable. So this simple little 
repast, to cost just $10, is quite the thing with which 
to entertain a cabinet officer. Reporters who are 
in the habit of tossing a $20 gold piece to the waiter 
at luncheon, and telling him to keep the change, if 
ay there be, may chate at_so frugal a meal bit 
Democrats, who live, move and have their policies in 
thrift and simplicity, will rejoice. True, they did give 
a dollar banquet for Secretary Bryan here, one time, 
but that was before the party was in power. All must 
agree that the Press Club has struck a neat balance 
between national dignity and Bourbon traditions. 








By W. Francis Gates 

Twenty-four American composers 
figured on the programs of the People’s 
Orchestral concerts in the season just 
closed, and of these, fourteen were res- 
idents of California. By these Ameri- 
can composers there were thirty-one 
compositions on the programs, several 
of which numbers were repeated on 
subsequent programs. In the thirty- 
two concerts given Sunday afternoons 
by this orchestra, at the Auditorium, 
fifty local performers were heard in 
solo, duet or quartet. While it must be 
admitted that a number of these had 
not developed their artistic abilities to 
a point where they were ready to ap- 
pear with an orchestra, the main point 
is that those who had the larger abili- 
ties naturally profited in the public 
esteem, while the others ‘fooled’ no 
one but themselves. Several of these 
performers were of a class which would 
grace any stage, however metropolitan, 
especially certain of the pianists and 
violinists. The average of vocal per- 
formances was not so high. 


There were several extra concerts 
for different purposes, but in the reg- 
ular series the total number of attend- 
ants was in excess of 45,000 persons. 
Of these, about 8,500 were provided 
with free admission—school children, 
factory and store employees, laundry 
and shop workers, ete. The idea was to 
give to aS many persons as possible a 
chance to hear good music, weil per- 
formed—and the most of the 
was good and the orchestra, under Ed- 
ward Lebegott, gave adequate perform- 
ances whenever sufficient rehearsals 
were held. The orchestra, 
fifty players, is under the direction of 
the Music Teachers Association of 
Southern California. While its receipts 


show a deficit of more than $6,000 for | 


the season, Pusiness Manager Charles 
F Edson says he has sufficient guar- 
antee to cover that and it is hoped to 
play even next season, for which he 
plans forty concerts. Part of his plan 
is. to take a reduced orchestra into the 
public schools, at times, and offer lec- 
ture recitals supplementary to the mu- 
sical curriculum of the schools. 


Also, Manager Edson says the way is 
open to American composers to have 
their works played by this orchestra, 
if of sufficient merit and not amateur- 
ish in construction. There are many 
good American works which have nev- 
er had a hearing for lack of an orches- 
tral opportunity. 

In the management of the local or- 
chestra Mr. Edson has had the active 
cooperation of Fred Ellis, A. D. Hunter, 
Carl Bronson, Mmes. Selby, Tiffany, 
O’Donoughue, Winston, Elliott, Peycke, 
Pike and numerous other professional 
musicians. 


Immediately after the close of the 
present season, Mr. Edson took his 
yearly trip to his rustic mountain bun- 
galow in the San Gabriel Mountain 
Forest Reserve and “roughed it” for a 
week. 


See 


Two great sopranos dined together 
in unity at the Gamut Club last week. 
They were Emma Thursby, who was 
in the prime of her public career 
twenty-five years ago, and Ellen Beach 
Yaw, in her prime now. Thus flanked 
by great singers, President Blanchard 
brought a pleasant dinner and program 
to a belated conclusion. The program 
was given a patriotic coloring due to 
the proximity of the Fourth of July, 
and Chorister Dupuy led in patriotic 


music | 


of about | 
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Seward Simons made a fifteen- 
minute oration which was polished in 
oratory and full of patriotic thought. 
Miss Yaw was introduced and sang a 
verse of her California” and of her 
“Lark” song, the latter at the request 
of a veteran literary admirer. Emma 
Thursby was greeted by as fervent ap- 
plause as is heard in the Gamut hall, 
coming especially from those who knew 
the musical stage a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The younger generation | 
ejaculated, “Now tell us what it was 
all about. Miss Thursby contented 
herself with a simple acknowledgment 
of the welcome she received. W. C. 


songs. 


eta 


MISS ZELDA SEARS, 








of his happy impromptu speeches, clos- 
ing a program part of which was not 
up to the usual Gamut Club standard, 
but one was ready to condone any- 
thing owing to the nearness of the 
“galorious” Fourth. 


Officers were elected by the Lyric 
Club for the ensuing year as follows, at 
the meeting of the club last week: 
President, Mrs. Henry P. Flint; vice 
president, Mrs. John W. Thayer; secre- 
tary, Mrs. J, I. Moyse; financial secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. D. Wetmore; treasurer, 
Mrs. John R. Mathews; librarians, Mrs. 
John Percival and Mrs. Frank Collier. 
Directors were elected as_ follows: 
Mmes. George Sloan, M. H. Whittier, 
Wm. H. Jamison and J. N. Eccleston. 





Music committee: Frieda Peycke, Mrs. 
R, Cc. Wilson, Miss Isabelle Isgrig. 
Voice committee: Mmes. G. J. Vieira, 
George McIntyre, Carl Johnson. Print- 
ing committee: Mmes. L. J. Stabler, L. 
B. McCann, Miss Ester Burrows. Mu- 
‘sic director, J. B. Poulin, and accom- 
panist, Mrs. Hennion Robinson. 


Apropos, Emma Thursby’s visit to 


IN THE “WARDROBE WOMAN,” AT ORPHEUM 








Mills, of Washington, D. C., sang 
Grace Freeby’s “O Golden Sun,” with 
the composer playing a too robust ac- 
companiment. Olga Steeb, one. of the 
best pianists Los Angeles has turned 
out, played the Liszt arrangement of 
Mendelssohn’s ‘““‘Wedding March” from 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” mu- 
sic. Margaret McGee whistled several 
times in a way to shame a nightingale. 
Miss Grierson, of Australia, sang two 
numbers, and Mme. Delmare, of Berne, 
Switzerland, also gave operatic selec- 
tions. Local young women were heard 
in duets and trios. Author Char 

Lummis was called out and mad 


that the Times telephoned to the Ex- 
press to make inquiries concerning 
Miss Thursby before making any men- 
tion of her. It is well to be careful, 
these days of grand jury investigations. 
Who knows but Miss Thursby belongs 
to one of the unions or is a friend of 
Emma Goldman! And the Tribune, in 
its reference to the diva, spelled her 
name “Thursbay.” Such is fame. Had 
that reporter been attending concerts 
in this country or Europe from 1875 to 
1890 he would not have had to make 
this inquiry. Miss Thursby was one of 

greatest sopranos this country has 


| will 
' change will come over the spirit of our 





| 
~ 
the Gamut Club last week, I am told 
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turned out, and has passed on her art 
to her pupil, Geraldine Farrar. Miss 
Thursby is reputed to be one of the 
highest-paid choir singers in the coun- 
try, drawing at one time a salary of 
$3,000 a year. 

Glendale Tuesday “afternoon” club 
gave a musical Tuesday evening, in 
which the program was made up of 
compositions by Roy L. Smith. The 
performers were Mr. and Mrs. E. L.. 
Shank, Mrs. Rebecea Stone, Julius 
Krantz, violinist and the composer at 
the piano. Mr. Smith must write real 
music, to attract so good a singer as 
Mrs. Shank. 

Los Angeles singers in the Turn- 
verein competition at Denver took first 
honors, under the leadership of Henry 


| Schoenfeld. These honors were dupli- 


cated by the Chicago representatives 
and equal prizes were given each city. 
The local contingent numbered about 
thirty voices and covered itself with 
glory. With so capable a director as 
Mr. Schoenefeld, the Germania had a 
good leverage on the first prize. 


Second of the popular Philharmonic 
concerts at San Francisco drew an 
audience of 3,000 and the most ap- 
plauded number was the second move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Pastoral sym- 
phony. Anything musical is possible in 
a town which will do that. If Los An- 
geles would turn out two thousand to 
hear her popular concerts and her 
symphony concerts, both would pay 
thelr way. But we will see—what we 
see — next season. Mayhap, a 


dreams. Here the orchestral concerts 
pay the price of being in an out-of- 
door climate. And both series of con- 
certs are given in the afternoons. The 
business man cannot leave his business 
in order to hear the symphony orches- 
tra Friday afternoons and he will not 
leave his automobile trips Sunday aft- 
ernoons—and there you are. One day 
the brilliant idea may strike one of our 
boards of directors to have a concert in 
the evening. 

Occasionally, one sees a slur on the 
style of criticism found in western 
newspapers. Lord knows, the most of 
it is bad enough, but I question wheth- 
er it is worse than the East furnishes. 
Here is an example, from the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, reporting the Bach 
festival at Rethlehem, Pa.: “From 
sheer custom one cannot help imagin- 
ing now and then the quick mercurial 
flash of the magic wand this is invisi- 
ble, but one realizes that something of 
the communal! spirit would be lost if 
the baton came between those tense 
and quivering fingers and the intent, 
responsive ranks looking down upon 
their leader's face as though their lives 
depended on inheriting and reflecting 
the inspiration he translates to them 
from ‘that great place toward which 
ail music goes.’ Nor is it too much to 
affirm that their lives do depend upon 
it, for all other cultural interests in the 
beautiful twin cities amid the green 
hills are subordinate from year to year 
to the apocalyptic imagination mani- 
fested in the works of Johann Sebas- 
tian Rach.’ 


Miss Mary Johnston, who has just 
published “Cease Firing,” and is an 
ardent feminist, is known to be at 
work on a new novel, but neither the 
author nor her publishers are prepared 
to announce the subject. But in this 
connection it is remarked that “It 
seems inevitable that the Cause must 
sometime inspire her (Miss Johnston’s) 
pen, and those who know her think the 
story may be coming soon.” 


Six of the most prominent living 
poets are represented in the July Cen- 
tury, namely, Austin Dobson with “For 
a Blank Page;” Alfred Noyes, “Beauty 
in Eden;” Stephen Phillips, “Maurice 
Maeterlinck;” Henry Van Dyke, “Sier- 
ra Madre;” Edith M. Thomas, ‘“‘House- 
without-Roof,” and James Whitcomb 
Riley, “My Conscience.” 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


For the first time in the art history 
of Los Angeles the picture-loving pub- 
lic is afforded the opportunity of view- 
ing a bona fide New York exhibition of 
canvases by well known American 
painters. The annual traveling exhibi- 
tion of thumb-box sketches has reached 


the coast on its initial visit and is now | 


on public view at the Reynolds Gallery 
on South Broadway. Every year in 


New York there is held at the gallery | 


of Wm. H. Powell on Sixth avenue an 
annual salon of sketches by American 
artists. The small color notes are called 
thumb-box sketches for the reason that 
the sizes are small and the work is lit- 
tle more than a first impression. When 
a painter packs his kit and wanders 
forth to commune with nature, he al- 





ways arms himself with a goodly num- | 


ber of tiny canvases for the purpose of 
jotting down any bit of picturesque 
landseape or village street that may 
take his fancy. I use the term “canvas” 
only because any material upon which 
paint is spread in semblance of a comn- 
position is termed a canvas. AS a mat- 
ter of fact, few thumb-box sketches are 
ever painted on canvas. The present 
collection of five hundred, representing 
one hundred painters, is no exception 
to this rule. 
* * o 

As the exhibit is not catalogued it 
was necessary for me to remove the 
pictures from the wall in order to se- 
cure titles for my review and I found 
that the “canvases” consisted of every- 
thing from a cigar box cover to a sheet 
of rusty tin picked up from a scrap 
heap. One striking marine of match- 
less beauty is painted in oil on an old 
envelope, while its dashing neighbor, a 
dainty, pastel-like rendering of a spark- 
ling Italian garden is sketched on the 
cover of a candy box. As a rule thumb- 
box sketches are painted on thin wood 
especially prepared for the purpose or 
else on a canvas covered card-board 
cut in small pieces. The thumb-box 
sketch is, or should be, the shorthand 
notes of an artist gathered quickly and 
at random on his daily tramps, which, 
when massed in the studio will serve 
as a guide and an inspiration for an 
easel picture, 

a ee: 

Strictly speaking, this collection is 
not essentially a thumb-box exhibition, 
Many of the canvases are large enough 
to make a respectable showing in any 
gallery display and the majority are 
worked far beyond the “first impres- 
sion” stage and might easily slip by a 
jury as a finished study. Several are 
even overworked, although many real 
sketches are shown which possess all 
the vital promise and spontaneity that 
render an unfinished picture so alive 
and full of good points to the trained 
art lover. Personally, I much prefer a 
sketch to the finished study. The sketch 
must be the first impression caught al- 
most as the shadow flits. It embodies 
but the single idea and if one has any 
imagination there is the delightful privi- 
lege of finishing the canvas in one’s 
own mind and in one’s own way. I love 
the mere impression of an idea, a mas- 
terly hint, that leaves all else tome, The 
artist need only tell me one little thing 
upon his canvas; I wish to finish it up 
to suit myself. 

- * 

The present collection affords the art 
student a rare opportunity to study the 
technique of a number of men and 
women who have achieved success in 
the art world. Here are exposed to 
view all the clever wieldings of the 
brush, the skilled manipulation of ap- 


Jedge of values and planes. 
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plying color, the plane values, 








aerial | 


perspective, effects of atmosphere, con- | 


trast of light and shade, and the never 
ending struggle to create a new word 
in the vast and deep vocabulary of art, 
The gallery wall will charm the con- 
noisseur and enthrall the lover of mere 
beauty. Gem-like, the mosaic of lovely 
color blends into one shimmering, pul- 
sating riot of rainbow splendor, so close- 
ly do these little pictures touch elbows. 
Each one is charming in its own man- 
ner. Each possesses an _ individual 
phase of out-of-door life. Each is an 
intimate expression of an artist’s per- 
sonality. Ali are by no means good. 
In a collection so large and so varied 
this could scarcely be looked for and 
while there are no very poor ones hung, 


| just so there are no masterpieces to be 


found. 
: * * 


Eketches are like parrots or very 
small children, they seldom perform 
just as their sponsors could wish. They 
usually say the right thing at the 
wrong time, or vice versa. The artist 
reveals his own self when he gives 
birth to a sketch. There can be no stud- 
ied effects, no pose, no preparation. 
Before him there flashes a lovely vis- 
ion: A yacht skipping before the wind, 
a mist-hung hill-side, a rose-tinted 
sunset, a fairy-like reflection in the 
woodlands. The hand and brain must 
work together with lightning rapidity. 
No haggling, no sluggishness, is per- 
mitted, for, presto! the sail has van- 
ished, the mist has crept away, the 
hues of sunset have faded, and the 
fairy scene dissolves. Thus the chief 
charm of the sketch lies in its direct 
simplicity. It reveals the painter as 
surely as the X-ray outlines the skele- 
ton beneath the flesh. 


xk x * 


It will be impossible in limited space 
to do full justice to one-half, or even 
one-third of the good works shown at 
this time, so it shall be my purpose in 
this brief appreciation to call atten- 
tion to a few of the very best and most 
representative pictures found in the 
collection. Oscar Anderson shows five 
marine sketches of great beauty. The 
color harmony in “Evening” is of great 
merit and he paints with a sure know- 
He sees 
color through half-closed eyes and the 
effect is dream-like. The song of the 
sea is heard in “Clouds” and “Off 
Coast” and its terrible vastness iS 
strongly revealed in “Golden Glow.” 
The brush work seen in these amber- 
like pictures is unusually well managed 
and the refinement of color is admira- 
ble. 

* * * 

Martha W. Belcher’s best offering is 
a well treated watercolor called “Win- 
ter in Vermont” and “The Cloud” is the 
best of a group of six from the facile 
brush of Ernest H. Barnes. The river 
in the foreground is skilfully treated 
and the cloud-filled sky is luminous 
and full of air, but I find the middle 
distance a trifle heavy and crude in 
color. A free sweep of imagination, 
vigorous handling, and broad treatment 
characterize the work of Frank A. 
Bicknell. His best offerings, “An Oc- 
tober Morning,’ “Spruce Trees” and 
“Ola Fish Houses” are painted in a 
masterly manner, -G@a the Grand 
Canal” and “The Green Door” repre- 
sent the work of Cora S. Brook at her 
best. Both are direct and simple in 
treatment and full of good drawing. 
Norval H. Busey shows five colorful 
landscape impressions, all a trifle raw 
in tone. “Villa d’Este” is the best of 
this group and is painted in an inter- 
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esting way. The work of Sophia M. 
Brannan is always delightful. Her 
three truthful impressions of child life 
shown at this time are of great value. 
“Sunlight and Shadow” is a sketch of 
unusual merit. The composition is nat- 
ural and easy and the general treat- 
ment telling. A slender, dreamy-eyed 
Iad with dark hair and graceful form 


blue shadow of a blooming shrub, while 
in a patch of brilliant sunlight sits a 
dimpled miss, as chubby as a Dutch 
doll, and as fair. The tracery of sunlit 
foliage, easy pose of the children, the 
skilful color composition all acclaim the 
ability of the painter. “On the Beach” 
by the same artist also is excellent. 
Bs * * 

Carleton W. Champan, whose work 
has been shown here previously, ex- 
poses four canvases, all a trifle over- 
worked yet painted with much techni- 
cal force and solidity of construction. 
“A Gloucester Hill-Side” is perhaps the 
most model conception in the group. 
True in character, unerring in quality, 
is “Winter Wood” by John Carlson, 
while of great beauty is the simple lit- 
tle pastoral called “Dawn” by Rebecca 
Cleaders. Emma lL Cooper’ sends 
“Street in Siena” and “The Mill Court,” 
both of which are painted in a juicy 
manner and are full of nice feeling. 
Cecil Chichester shows marked individ- 
uality in his group of six broadly im- 
pressionistic landscapes. His technique 
is daring and unusual and he paints 
with a verve and dash that almost defy 
analysis. His two snow scenes are 
among the strongest works shown, 
“Hotel Plaza’ is the title given to a 
night scene by Wm, V. Cahill. It is a 
true impression, full of suggested life 
and action and boldly decorative in 
composition. 

x * 

The work of Frank S. Chase is of a 
high order. It represents an advanced 
method of saying in a few words a 
message of strength and beauty. “Cen- 
tral Park Landscape” is a cameo-like 


trees. 
stands with downcast eyes in the cool | 





Irare ability. 








arrangement of graceful trees outlined 
against background of distant sky- 
scrapers. “Birches” is a spring idy! of 
rare color values and “October” is no- 
table for its matchless refinement of 
color. “August Afternoon” depicts a 
pink house seen through a screen of 
The atmospheric effect in this 
canvas is skilfully worked. The drama 
of action appeals strongly to Chas. B. 
Cook and he paints with a Whitman- 
esque rhythm. “East River,” “Sky 


‘Scrapers and Docks,” “Harlem River,” 


“Forty-Second Street,” “Lighthouse No. 
48” and “Coal Barges” are the realistic 
titles of this clever painter’s canvases. 
Each is strong in character and fine in 
color. The work of Alice Preble Tucker 
de Haas is of interest and a tiny can- 
vas called “Afterglow” from her brush 
convinces me that she is a painter of 
Two garden sketches, 
“Golden Rod and Asters” and “In Cen- 
tral Park” by the same artist are bril- 
liant in color and of good quality. A 
charming study called “A Rainy Day” 
by Edward Dufrur depicts three women 
and a man seated about a table playing 
ecards. This is one of the most telling 
canvases shown. A swimming pool is 
always an alluring subject for an artist. 
Mr, Dufrur gives us a sketch of fair 
quality which would have been far 


imore artistic had he seen fit to paint 
|his boys minus their formidable bath- 
‘ing suits. 


Clara Davison is represented by four 
landscapes, one decorative figure study 
and one marine. The marine is painted 
in a forceful manner and is splendid in 
color. Herbert W. Faulkner sends five 
colorful studies made in foreign lands 
and Charles W. Eaton’s group of four 
Venetian sketches are among the most 
finished things in the gallery. The work 
of Wm. H. Howe, Hamilton Hamilton, 
Edith Lucile Howard, George W. Maer- 
ium and George H. Shorey, is of inter- 
est and deserves more space than my 
meager allotment affords. 
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At a prettily appointed bridge party 


given in honor of Miss Eelen Rowland | 
Preston, | 


of Pasadena, Miss Alice 
daughter of Mr-*I. R.° Preston of La 
Salle avenue, surprised her guests by 
the announcement of her engagement 
to Mr. Robert Stephens Davis, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Warren Davis of 
South Union avenue. The house was 
fragrant with masses of pink Killarney 
roses, 
fuests were seated having centerpieces 
of the blossoms, When the ices were 
served in little pink baskets decked 
with Cecil Brunners and tulle, a hand- 
painted card in a rose design was 
found tucked among the tulle bows 
bearing the names of the bride elect 
and her betrothed. Guests who en- 


joyed the afternoon were Mmes. Lyn- | 


don Bowring, Robert Fuller, 
Murdock, Munro Montgomery, 
Wall, William Cooper, Mrs. D. W. 
Davis, and the Misses Marian Allen, 
Margaret Bosche, Edith Holder, Ruth 
Holder, 
Stephens, Ethe] Vanderburg, Katherine 
Taggart, Helen Gavagan, Anita Me- 
Laughlin, Gladys McLiaughlin, Jessie 
McCament and Dorothy Davis. Miss 
Preston has decided upon November 
as the month of the wedding, although 
the exact date has not yet been sét. 
The ceremony is to take place in the 
West Adams Methodist Church. She 
is a member of the Alpha Rho sorority, 
having attended the 
Southern California here and also the 
La Salle seminary at Auburndale, 
Mass. Mr. Davis is a Zeta Psi man, and 
attended both the U. S. C. and Stan- 
ford. 


Miss Eleanor Banning, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, Hancock Ranning, who is 
passing her summer holidays with her 
parents, entet tained a coterie of friends 
Wednesday evening with a dinner 
party. Afterward the young wpeople 
joined an informa! dancing party with 
Which Mr. and Mrs. Hancock Baa- 
ning entertained at the home of Cap- 
tain William Banning in Hoover street. 


George 


Miss Emma Thursby and Miss Ina 
Thursby of New York are the guests 


of Dr. and Mrs. J. H. McBride of Pasa- | 


dena. 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Rancho, and Mr, Joseph Atherton were 
married Thursday morning: in the 
chapel of the Carson home, by the 
Reverend Father 
The affair was simple in every detail, 
the house being decked with roses and 
sweet pease, and the bride being garbed 
in a simple white frock. Only immedi- 


Amelia Carson, daughter of 


ate relatives witnessed the ceremony, 


after which the young people left for 
a honeymoon trip. They wil] live in 
Redondo. 


Hote! del Coronado opened its sum- 
mer season the evening of July 4 with 
a brilliant ball, more than four hundred 
invitations being issued outside of the 
hotel guests. The great ball room was 
charmingly decorated, and an aug- 
mented orchestra furnished a delightful 
program. Society people from all over 
California are filling the hotel, and 
among the Los Angelans who were 
noted in the throngs were Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Huntington Miner in a handsome 
costume of charmeuse trimmed with 
White rhinestones and cut jet: Mrs. J. 
C. Drake in white lace, Mrs. W. S. Hook 
in white satin and lace; Mrs. Lewis 
Ramsay in pale pink charmeuse; Mrs. 
Gerard A. Kramer in black and white 
satin, and Mrs. J. i. Macomber in 
white charmeuse and lace. 


This afternoon there will be a large 
gathering of Pasadena and Los Angeles 


the small tables at which the | 


Edgar | 


Gertrude Millward, Barbara : 





University of | 





Victoria Carson of Dominguez | 


Burke of Compton. | 








meople at San Gabriel, at “Las Tunas,” 
the home of Mrs. Gervaise Purcell, 
where supper is to be served in the 
gardens for the benefit of the Church 
of Our Saviour. An orchestra of ban- 
jos and mandolins will provide a musi- 
cal program. Assisting Mrs. Purcell 
will be Mrs. George S. Patton, Miss 
Anne Patton, Miss Wilson, Mrs. John 
Karl Jardine, Mrs. S. R. Burns, Miss 
Imogene Wood, Mrs. H. R. Elliot and 
Mrs. Geoffrey Morris Purcell, 


Los Angelans at Coronado over the 
Fourth included Mr. and Mrs. B. G. 
Voegt, Misses Helen and Muriel Voegt; 
Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Morgan, Mr. and 
Mrs. EB. P. Thom, Mr. and Mrs. M. C., 
Neuner, Mr. and Mrs. F. F. Winstan- 
ley, Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Spinks, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. K. Burkhard, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Marshall, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Ayres, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas I. Hay- 
ward, Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Simpson, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. T. Roundtree, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Li, Maxwell, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Kel- 
ler, Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Hudson, the 
Misses Neuner, Marion Adler, Adams, 


| Florence Somers, Helen Simpson, Em- 


ma Higgins, Nell H. Murray, Nan Hig- 
gins, and Messrs. Arthur Johnson, Er- 
cell Hudson, Martin Allen, R. I. Covert, 
C. FE, Craig, P. E. Finley, Paul Carlin, 
Herbert C. Adler, M. Adler and John 
and Leon Spinks. 


Mrs. Willard Stimson and Mrs. John 
Taylor Jones entertained with a de- 
lightful bridge tea Tuesday afternoon 
at the Los Angeles Country Club. The 
club rooms were decked with masses 
of hydrangeas and ferns. About ninety 
guests enjoyed the afternoon. Mr. and 


| Mrs. Stimson will leave soon for a trip 


to Seattle. 


Mr. and Mrs. BE. J. Marshall of 304 
Westlake avenue gave an informal din- 
ner Wednesday evening in honor of 
their son, Mr. Marcus M. Marshall, who 
has returned from college. 


Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence R. Sevier and 
Miss Virginia Sevier have returned 


| from San Francisco, where they have 


been visiting friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. William H. Harrison of 
Kingsley Drive are enjoying a trip 
through the North, which will extend 
to Ataska. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Henry Ballagh 
of Fifth avenue have returned from an 


; outing at Santa Barbara. 


Of interest to Los Angelans is the 
announcement of the engagement of 
Miss Ruth Fairbanks Pierce, of San 
Francisco, to Mr. Percy A. Bisen, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Wisen of this 
city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Sartori have 
opened their summer home at Balboa. 


Mrs. Dolores B. Ward and her son, 
Mr. Montague Ward, have taken apart- 
ments at Beverly Hills for the summer. 


Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes are in 
Catalina, where they are the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Shirley Ward. 


Dr. and Mrs. Henderson Hayward 
and their daughter, Miss Julia Hay- 
ward, are enjoying a stay at Bartlett 
Springs. 

After visiting in the east for several 
weeks, Mr. and Mrs. Roy D. Bayly 
have returned to their home on New 
Hampshire street. 


Mrs. John Hubert Norton and her 
daughter, Mrs. Francis W. Gage of 834 
West Twenty-eighth street, will re- 
ceive the first and third Wednesdays, 
afternoon and evening. 


Mr. and Mrs, Richard M. B 
Miss Elizabeth Bishop, Mr. and 
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J, W. JRobimson Co. 


Broadway and Third 


New 


Electrical Cookery 
Devices! 


To make summer cooking more comfortable! 
There are toasters, egg boilers, broilers, perco- 
lators;—in fact an electrical way to cook an 


entire summer meal. 


And the convenience of these electrical cookery 
devices,—that make cooking on the coolest cor- 
ner of your porch—an easy possibility. 

These are the Hot-point electric ‘‘stoves.”’ 


A Casserole Special 


A Casserole of Guernsey earthenware, encased 
in nickle plating—for $1.50. 


If you’ve found out the appetizingness of cas. 
serole cooking—you’ll be surprised just how 
much more “good”—things are, cooked the 


Guernsey way. 


A 7Z-Inch Casserole--$1.50 


OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the ‘“Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anywhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
723 SOUTH BROADWAY 


The Rose Tree Tea House 


167 North 
ange Grove 
Avenue 
Pasadena 
Lunch 12 to 2 
Afternoon Tea 
3 to 6 
Sunday Suppers 
only 6 to 8 
Private Room 
for 
Luncheons 
Bridge or Tea 
Parties 


Orange Grove Ave. cars pass the door 
Phone Colorado 5523 


J. M. Haenke and Mr. William H. 
Thomas were among the Los Angelans 
who motored to Coronado for the 
Fourth. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cosmo Morgan have 
returned from an outing at Arrowhead 
Hot Springs. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Rowley and 
Mr, and Mrs. Thomas Caldwell Ridge- 
way have taken a house at Ocean Park 
for the summer. 


Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Huntington 
Miner, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Drake and Mr. 
Wilcox have returned from a stay at 


_ftiotel del Coronado. 


fel 


ORSET SHOp 


Ci 


2531 
533 


SOUTA 
WAN 


RARE BOOKS 
and OLD PRINTS 


Ernest Dawson eo 
eS. 


& 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. “Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information, apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD, _. 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Gotham Enjoys a Iragic Burlesque | 





Proeod: 
William C. 
of the author as anything he has done. 
One who has heard Mr. de Mille talk, 
who Knows his manner of speaking and 
the peculiar turn his wit takes will in- 
evitably be amused at this tragic bur- 
lesque. To others it is doubtful if the 
play 
overheard comments indicative of this. 


de Mille, is as characteristic 


will seem to have any merit. I 


One young woman who did not know 
the gentleman could see nothing in it; 
her 
himself seemed tremendously 


companion thinking of the man 


amused, 
Eut it provides actors with an excel- 


lent chance to do real burlesque, to 
play seriously a thing that is funny 
only if played in this spirit. The play- 
ers realized this, and maintained their 
serious attitude pretty well. But to- 
ward the end they made the mistake 
of smiling at themselves and then the 
acting lost its particular merit. The 
scene is in the home of Basil, a New 
Yorker, at the dinner hour fifty years 
hence, It concerns itself with the rise 
in food values that in accordance with 
the present outiook is bound to take 
place. Irene, his wife, has just finished 
making up last month’s accounts. They 
are, apparently, well-to-do people. The 
home is beautifully furnished in ma- 
hogany and in an important place, is a 
safe. Irene hands the account to Basil 
witn the remark that the grocer’s bill 
is less than it was the preceding month. 
It was then six thousand dollars, now 
it is only five thousand, eighty-four 
dollars and forty-four cents. The forty- 
four cents trouble Basil. “For sugar? 
Four grains? Be careful about the su- 
gar, dear. Four grains! That seems 
extravagant.” 
* * x 

Irene thinks that in future they will 
be able to cut out the forty-four cents 
and proceeds to set the table. She 
places upon it two plates, a knife and 
fork, two glasses half filled with water 
and a carving knife and fork. “Open 
the safe,’ she commands. With many 
flourishes Basil does so. “I have a sur- 
prise for you tonight,’ she says. He 
responds with the remark that he is 
ravenously hungry. With much care 
Irene removes from the safe a plate 
and puts it upon the table, On it isa 
small cracker.” A cracker,’ she says, 
and milk.” “Cracker and milk at the 
same meal,” he exclaims. ‘Yes, it is 
your surprise!” She again goes to the 
safe and from it takes a small jar and 
with a medicine dropper counts six 
drops of milk into his glass and an 
equal amount into her own. With a 
thoughtful air Basil lifts the carving 
knife and fork and carefully dissects 
the cracker, placing a small portion on 
his own plate and a like portion on 
hers. But she is too much engaged 
with what she must tell him to eat. 
Presently, having satisfied his hunger 
he asks if she has seen the doctor. 
“Yes,” she replies, “he says I must 
have an egg.” The blow is almost too 
much for him. It is quite impossible. 
Besides, it is only two years since he 
mortgaged the house in order to pro- 
vide an egg for her. It is impossible 
ndéw to raise the money on the house 
for in the two years the price of eggs 
has soared. Indeed, he has been feeling 
a bit gloomy all day because a client 
has been given a death sentence for 
killing a hen. It was an awful thing 
to kill that wonderful being that pro- 
duces eggs. Rut she must have an egg. 
Tt is the food she craves. 

He turns from his wife in disgust. 
She has cruelly deceived him. When 
she married him she did not confide to 
him that she had the awful taste for 
eggs. It was a gross injustice to him 
to have concealed the information. She 


A Tragedy of the Future,” by | 





'go to bed. 


stroved. With a 
| egg and throws it to the ground where 








knows it was wrong, but she 
him tco much and she feared to lose | 
him and after all there are extenuat- 
ing circumstances, In her childhood 
her parents once gave her an egg and | 
after that she could never get over the | 
craving. A wonderful glow pervaded | 
her entire body at the taste. There 
was never a sensation like it before. 
All her youth she craved a repetition 
of it and then came the doctor’s order 
of two years ago. Since then the crav- 
ing has grown. Now, she must have 
an egg, or she will go insane. But 
Rasil, wrung to his soul, feels a slight 
touch of indigestion. He leaves her to 
A thought strikes Irene. 
She goes to the telephone and takes 
down the receiver. Rut before she can 
zet the number there is a knock. She 
opens the door to admit a resplendent 
creature in uniform. He is her old 
lover, Harold, now an officer of the 
food trust. He has come to deliver a 
slice of bread that has been ordered. 
It is a matter of much importance. 
An officially sealed paper must be 
signed and returned. Irene sees her 
opportunity to get the food she craves. 
She makes an appeal to Harold. fhe 
will fly with him if he will give her 
her desire. An It is impossible. 
He is on his way at that very moment 
to deliver an egg to a customer. It is 
strapped to his person in a specially 
designed case. Just a look at 
begs. And with much precaution to 
see that they are alone he permits her 


i glimpse of the precious food stuff. 


ega? 


The sight redoubles her desire and at 
last he falls before her importunity. 
He delivers the egg to her and she sSe- 
cures it in her jewel box, the only safe 
ard worthy shrine for it. She has 
sooner placed it there than her husband 
enters. The receiver is off the hook 
and he has heard all. There is but one 
thing that will satisfy his exasperated 
honor. Irene may go with Harold but 
they may not take the egg with them. 
The price of dishonor must be de- 
bound he secures the 


it seatters itself on a rug. The be- 
trayed Harold marches away bravely 
to give himself up to the authorities 
for they will already be on his trail. 
It means death for him. Basil tells his 
wife to be off but the lure of the egg 
is too strong. She carefully rolis up 
the rug and with it in her arms departs 
triumphant. ANNE PAGE 
New York, July 7, 1913. 


The new Hall Gaine novel, “The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me,” will be pub- 
lished by the J. P. Lippincott Company 
about August 25, and Klaw & Erlanger 
wi'l produce it as a play-about Sep- 
tember 25. Those who have read the 
advance sheets express the opinion 


that “The Woman Thou Gavest Me” is | 


fiall Caine’s best work. It has already 
appeared in magazine form in the 
United States and in England, It takes 
modern marriage for its theme. 


William Howe Tolman, co-author 
with Leonard B. Kendall of “Safety,” 
which has just been published, is a 
graduate of Rrown University and a 
Ph. D. of Johns Hopkins. Since 1908 he 
has been director of the New York 
Museum of Safety and Sanitation. As 
delegate from the United States gov- 
ernment to various international con- 
eresses hé has had unusual opportuni- 
ties of studying his subject. 


A love fantasy by E. Temple Thurs- 
ton, entitled “The Open Window,” is a 
new publication by the Appletons. The 
tale is told by a vicar who is a lover 
of nature and who interweaves with the 
story of the birds and bees and flowers 
the story of his own heart, his own 
Jove affair, and the love affair of his 
daughter. 
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A.FUSENOT GO. 


jote You Ready| 
= to Go Away? 


HE “Ville” is thoroughly ready 
to supply your needs for the 
Summer Outing tn 


BATHING SUITS 


For Children—$1.00, $1.50, $1.95 

For Misses—$1.95, $2.50 

For Women—$2.50, $3.50, $5.00 and up 
BATHING SHOES 25c to $2.50 pair. 


RUBBER BATHING CAPS 
30c to 75c each 


In assorted styles and colors. 


OS SS ee ee 


| AFTER THE SHO’ THE SHOW 


SUP AT THE FAMOUS CAFE 
BRISTOL. CLEVER ENTER- 
TAINERS. Perfect Cuisine. 
BRISTOL CAFE 
4th & Spring 
Entire basement H. W. Hellman Bldg. 


P. J] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture 
1306 S. Figueroa St. 


Framing 


Los Angeles 





Professioniy and Business 


Directory 
HARNESS AND SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANFACTURERS 





CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% S. Spring st., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 











| JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 








ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 
way. 


514 S, Broad- 
Main 937; Home F8037 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angelss, Cal. 
suly-9, 1913. 

012283 


. hereby given that John 
Ril-y, of Sawtelle, Cal.. who, on August 
1, 1911, made Homestead entry No. 022283, 
for EANWY, EXSWY, Section 22, Town- 
ship 1 S., Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make five- 
year proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before Register and Roe- 
esiver, U. §. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., on the 26th day of August, 1913, at 
10: 00 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names 

W. Logan, of Sawtelle, Cal.; 
Johnson, of Santa Monica, Cal.; 
Anker. of Santa Monica, Cal.; 

Newell, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Registex. 


Non-coal 
NOTICE is 


as witnesses: Cylurus 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
June 2, 1913. 

Non-coal. 06304 
NOTICE ts hereby given that Frank 
Slert, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on May 
25, 1909, made homestead entry No. 06304, 
for EYLNWM, SWYNEY, NEYSWY, Sec. 
tiomne2), Township IS., Range 20 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make three year proof, to establish claim 
to the land above describ:d, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. ‘Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, Cal., on the 224 day of 

July. 1918, at 10:00 o’clock a. ™, 

Claimant names as witness2s: Charles 
O. Montague, Charles Fanetti, Nadeau M. 
Valen Zuila, Ira Sheckles, all of Santa 
Monica, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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' estimated at 
| that said applicant will offer final proof 


| Box 5f, 


ee” 





! land 
| final proof in support of his application 


Charles | 
Joseph | 
William D. | 
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ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 


| street crossings and in getting on and 


off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
Spending thousands of dollars’ in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
of the lectures of the 

Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 


| in both directions. 


Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 


| streets. 


Never get off backwards. 
LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CoO. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


016708. Not coal lands. 
U. &. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
(April 28, 1913) 

NOTICE is hereby given that Guy Coch- 
ran, whose post-office address is 515 Pa- 
cific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 24th day of October, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No, 016708, to purchase the WYNWY, N% 
SW, Section 14, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “‘Timber and Stone Law,’’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
$240.00 and the land $160.00; 


in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 18th day of July, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 


| purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
| test at any time b2fore patent issues, by 


filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
July 5, 1918. 

0016654 


Not coal lands 
NOTICE is hereby given that Monroe J. 
Groshong, Wwhos2 post-office address is 
Owensmouth, California, did, on 
th: 17th day of October, 1912, file in this 
offics Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 016654, to purchase Lot 1, Section 27, 
Township 2 North. Range 17 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the ston2 thereon, under 
ih: provisions of the act of June 38, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, Known as the Tim- 
and Stone Law,” at such value as 
might b2 fixcd by appraistment, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
timber thercon have been apprais2d, at 
$29.25, the stone estimated at $29.25 and the 
nit; that said applicant will offer 


and sworn statement on the 23rd day of 
S ptember. 1913, bafore th: Register and 
R ceiver, U. S. Land Offic2, at Los An- 
geles, California. 

Any p2rson is at liberty to protest this 
purchas? before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any tim2 b2fore patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
offies, alleging facts which would d2feat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Ios Angel2s, Cal. 
gully 8, 1913. 

Not coal lands 016097 
NOTICE is hereby given that John W. 
EF Diss, whose post-office address is 302 
Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
th: 23th day of. July,- 1912, file im thas 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No, 016097. to purchase the SWY4SWY, Sec. 
27, Lots 1. 2, See. 33, Lot 4. Section 34, 
Township 1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
th> provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Tim- 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might b?: fixed by apprais:ment, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$343.70, the stone estimated at $171.85 and 
the land $171.85; that said applicant will 
off.r final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 24th 
day of Septemb=r, 1913, before the Register 
and Receiver. U. S. Land Office, at Los 

Angles, California. 

Any p2rson is at lib2rty to protest this 
purehase before entry, or initiate a& con- 
test at any time befor2 patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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By Caroline Reynolds 
It would seem that even the most 
casual reading of the 
“The Builders” have revealed 
the dramiatic gaucheries, 


manuscript of 
would 


the impos- 


sibility of impressiveness, the lack of 
value in the play. Rarely has qa dra- 
matic offering with so little to com- 


mend it been offered by a local stage. 
Its dialogue is of the most common- 
place; its situations never approach 
the dramatic; there is no element of 
suspense, no merit of characterization; 
nothing in it that has not been said 
before in the same way. It is the 
story of a young engineer who shoots 
his friend and serves a term in prison 
for manslaughter. Afterward he re- 
trieves himself by reclaiming the de- 
sert; and also helps a girl who has also 
made a “mistake” to find herself; and, 
of course, they al! get married and live 
happily ever afterward. The west of 
the playwright’s imagination evidently 
has been born of a cursory inspection 
of desert life and desert scenes; but it 
lacks the verity of real men and real 
women; just as her characters lack the 
human touch. The comedy is forced; 
the sentiment is degraded to senti- 
mentality. While the Morosco com- 
pany struggles bravely, it does not 
achieve a great effect; not from any 
lack of personal effort, but from pau- 
city of good material. William Des- 
mond, however, renders Roger Grant 
even more of a righteous hero than the 
playwright. Desmond has not the 
knack of making his lines sound genu- 
ine, and when the playwright also has 
that fault, the effect is irritating. How- 
ard Scott does a striking portrait of 
an old man; and Charles Ruggles 
plays the character of a serenading 
“greaser’ with picturesque perfection. 
There are many small parts of no es- 
pecial value except that given to them 
by the players. Frances Ring is cast 
in a most disagreeable and overdrawn 
role; so, also. is Grace Valentine, nei- 
ther of them being given a chance to 
display her natural abilities. A cun- 
ning youngster in the role of Petey, the 
camp protege, is a feature of the pro- 
duction. 


Summer Solstice Program at Orpheum 

Talking motion pictures “have came 
and have went” so far as the Orpheum 
igs coneerned, for which a pean of 
thanksgiving should arise to the dome 
of this palace of pleasure. In their 
piace now reign the far more interest- 
ing world events, which were always 
an agreeable feature. There is little 
of the “highbrow” quality of entertain- 
ment on this week’s Orpheum bill, 
which means that the audience grows 
intensely enthusiastic. Cecilia Loftus 
goes completely over their heads with 
most of her imitations—her Madame 
Nazimova as Nora being exceptionally 
bad, by the way. Percy Bronson, of 
sartorial, singing and stepping fame, 
receives a warm Welcome with Winnie 
Baldwin, in songs and dances. The 
song are not especially well chosen as 
a whole, although Bronson does good 
work. Miss Baldwin is a pretty girl 
and a graceful dancer; but she has a 
mistaken idea of a smile; for instead 
of pleasantly showing her pretty teeth, 
she grimaces to q frightful extent. 
Their climax dance makes a big hit. 
Chief Caupolican, billed as an Auro- 
cano Indian, has a vocal organ which 
was trained in Paris. The big chief 
has an exceedingly robust voice, which 
he uses both in song and story. The 
audiences like him, which is all that 
is necessary. Lew Hoffman juggles 





hats with remarkable skill, and Jones 
and Sylvester in popular songs and a 
little patter are strong favorites. That 
old standby, “A Night on the Bowery,” 
kt retold by Bob Matthews 
Shayne, both of whom are adepts in 
their line. One of the worst farce 
sketches that have ever played the 
Orpheum is: the Bond-Benton outrage, 
“His Gay Papa.” It isn’t worth the 
price of having the parts typed. The 
Five Melody Maids and Wil! J. Ward 
do their popular music in the best 
style and remain one of the leading 
features. 


Offerings For Next Week 


Blanche Bates is said to have eclipsed 
all her past dramatic achievements in 
her newest role in “The Witness for 
the Defense” which will be seen in Los 
Angeles at the Mason Opera House the 
week of July 14. This play was espec- 
ially chosen for her by Charles Froh- 
man and comes from the pen of A. E. 
W. Mason, the English author and dra- 
matist. It provides Miss Bates with a 
character demanding the utmost emo- 
tional intensity as well as restraint and 
repression. Miss Bates herself is cred. 
ited with saying that the character of 
Stella Ballantyne in “The Witness for 
the Defense” appeals to her most sym- 
pathetically and is the most complex 
study of a woman’s soul that has ever 
fallen to her lot. The story begins in 
the hills of India, where an unhappy 
woman, made desperate by the brutali- 
ties of her husband, kills him. A lover 
of her youthful days, although suspect- 
ing her of the deed, testifies so skill- 
fully in her behalf that she is acquitted. 
Later, on the verge of marriage with a 
young officer, she is again suspected 
and again the old lover comes to her 
rescue; although insisting that she tell 
her flance. The play is said to abound 
in human interest, and Miss Bates’ 
work has come in for much praise. 
There will be the usual Wednesday and 
Saturday matinees, the Wednesday aft- 
ernoon performance being at special 
prices. 


Sunday afternoon will mark the be- 
ginning of a Pau] Armstrong era in 
local stock circles. At the Burbank 
Lee Arthur's mystery play will be re- 
placed by Armstrong’s sensational suc- 
cess, “The Escape,” which made so 
powerful an impression when it was 
given its fremiere at this theater last 
season, and which also scored a big 
triumph when produced in Chicago. 
An interesting feature of the revival 
will be the appearance of Catherine 
Calvert, one of the youngest and most 
beautiful actresses on the American 
stage, for whom the chief role of May 
Joyce was originally written, and in 
which she will appear ‘in New York 
when Oliver Morosco produces the play 
in September. Byron Beasley will have 
the role of Dr. Von Ejiden, which he 
will play in the metropolitan produc- 
tion, and the other members of the 
organization will have striking roles. 
“The Escape” had a tong run when it 
was given here last year, but this pro- 
duction is announced for one week 
only. 


At the Morosco that most popular of 
dramas, “Alias Jimmy Valentine,” will 
be the offering, beginning Sunday aft- 
ernoon. No play that has ever been 
produced here has achieved a greater 
success than this Armstrong offering. 
The play is based on O. Henry’s short 
story classic, 
tion,’ from: which Mr. Armstrong has 
built a play possessing intensels } 
teresting and powerful dramatic 
ments, a romantic and fascinating: - 
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MOROSCO THEATER 





Brondway bet. 
Seventh and Eighth 


BEGINNING SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 13, 


Big Revival of the Sensational Success 


“Alias Jimmy Valentine” 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Beginning’ 


Sunday Matinee, 


Maio Street, 
Near Saath 


July 13, 


The Burbank Stock Company will offer Paul Armstrong's famous play, 


“THE ESCAPIE” 


First appzaranece of Catherine Calvert. 


Broad way. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Beginning Monday Matinee, July 14. 


Positiv ely the 
SIMON, OSTERMAN & CO. 
‘4 Persian Garden’’ 
JOE JACKSON 
European Vagabond 
FOUR ROTTEHERS 
Gymnastic Wonders 
MATHEWS & SHAYNE 
‘Night on the Bowery 


+ > J 


World’ s News in Motion Views—Orchestral Concerts, 2 


Coolest Spot in Town. 
ZHLDA SEARS & CO. 


“The Wardrobe Woman’ 

MR. & MRS. GORDON WILDE 
Animated Shadow Pictures 

G. S. MELVIN 
Versatile Scot 


CHIBEF CAUPOLICAN 


Aurocano Entertainer 


and § p. m. 


Bvery Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; Matinees at 2 DAILY. 10-25-50c; Boxes 75c. 


IM[ASON OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway bet. First and Second streets. 


Charles Frohman— 
Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
W. T. WYATT, Manager. 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 14 


oe 


Wednesday 


and Saturday 


HARLES FROHMAN PRESENTS 


BLANCHE B BATIES 


and Her 


ew York Company 


“The Witness for the Defense” 


Nights and Saturday Matinee, 50c to $2, 


Wednesday Matinee, 50c to $1.50. 


THE HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


Announce the return of the famous 


Her Ferdinand Stark 


and his celebrated orchestra whose 


superb concerts will be a feature of 


After-Theater Suppers in the Exclusive Mission Grill 


After the matinee the ladies will take delight in the dainty 
Afternoon Tea served in the Main Dining Salon 





story, and several 
scenes. William 
the title role, 


truly sensational 
Desmond will have 
in which he starred in 
Austrana, and Thomas Meighan will 
make his first appearance with the 
company in the role of Detective Doyle. 
Harrison Hunter will play the warden, 
while Francis Ring should be espec- 
ially well placed as Rose. Howard 
Scott, Charles Ruggles, Grace Valen- 
tine and others of the company are 
due to win individual honors in the 
supporting roles. 


For the week beginning Monday 
matinee, July 14, the Orpheum will 
have a program headlined by Louis A. 
Simon, Kathryn Osterman and a com- 
pany of fourteen in “A Persian Gar- 
den,’”’ a musical comedy running forty- 
five minutes, with elaborate settings 
and costumings and many song and 
dance hits. Both Miss Osterman and 
Mr. Simon are well known artists. An- 
other headline act is that offered by 
Zelda Sears and her company in ‘The 
Wardrobe Woman.” This is laid ‘‘back 
stage” and shows the intricate work- 
ings of a barn storming organization 
onetour-of the “tanks!” “As the award- 


robe woman Miss Sears is the “mother” 


the organization, and there is a 
uching and humorous side to the 
“etch. Four other new acts come, with 


Joe Jackson, the cyclist who never 
cycles but raises a big laugh with his 
gyrations and grotesqueries. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon Wilde bring a new stunt 
in shadowgraphy. The Four Rotters 
are unusual athletes, on their first Am- 
erican tour. O. S. Melvin, the Scot, 
will make his appearance in kilts. 
Holding over are Mathews and Shayne, 
and Chief Caupolican, the Indian sing- 
er. The talking pictures have given 
way to the world’s views in motion 
films, and the orchestral concert will 
be a feature, 


Professor Alden on Modern Drama 


“Poetic and Prosaic Elements in 
Modern Drama’ will be discussed by 
Professor Raymond M. Alden, head of 
the department of English at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, before the Los An- 
geles Drama League next Tuesday aft- 
ernoon at 3/30, in Blanchard Hall. The 
public is invited to the meeting. Pro- 
fessor Alden, who is wel! known in Cal- 
ifornia because of his work at Stanford 
University for a number of years, is a 
member of the national board of direc- 


tors of the Drama League of America. 


His talk will include portions of an ad- 
dress which he delivered at Chicago 
before the last national convention of 
that organization. 
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BLANCHE BATES, AS STELLA BALLANTYNE, IN HER LATEST SUCCESS, “THE WITNESS FOR THE DEFENSE,” AT THE MASON NEXT WEEK 











Pioneering im Arizona 


BY THOS, L. SHULTZ 


XIV. 

Having received information that the 
United States government had decided 
to establish the territory of Arizona 
aud that its officers had been appoint- 
ed and were on their way west to take 
possession, caused a speculative flurry 
among the few advanced settlers of the 
community. Rumor gained credence 
that the seat of government was to be 
located at or near where the Verde 
river joined the Salt about forty miles 
above where Phoenix now = stands. 
Thereupon, Judge N. L. Griffin, James 
Shelton, John Forbes, William Sniffin, 
a man named Benedict and a few oth- 
ers broke camp from what was then 
known as the Jeff Davis ranch, a patch 
of a few acres near the head of the 
Hassayampa. The party went by Bum- 
blebee on the Black Canyon route, to 
Frog Tanks on the lower Agua Fria, 
where they met Bob Groom, Capt. Por- 
ter and party and joining forces all 
proceeded east in high spirits across 
the sixty miles of desert, skirting the 
foothills of the Rradshaws. They ar- 
rived at their destination after night- 
fall and much to their surprise noted 
many slumbering campfires, but not a 
living human being in sight. The fol- 
lowing morning, however, they found 
scattered around several war clubs, 
the kind used by the Pima tribe of In- 
dians, which resembled very much an 
enlarged pattern of what is known cul- 
inarily at a potato masher. Later, the 
whites ascertained that there was a 
war “on” between the Apaches and 
Pimas. 

* oso 

Each member of the party located 
160 acres of land and was then ready 
for the military and civil authorities 
to appear and settle, never doubting 
that one or two out of the party would 
be suecessful in unloading the newly 
acquired homestead on Uncle Sam. But 
in this they were disappointed, for the 
government officials came on and final- 
ly established permanent headquarters 
and named the same Fort Whipple. 
The civil authorities established them- 
selves a mile farther on in the town- 
ship of Prescott. By this time the set- 
tlers at the junction of the Verde with 
Salt river, seeing that by unavoidable 
circumstances they were “flimflammed,” 
broke up and went their several ways 
—Judge Griffin and friends returning 
to the placers on the Hassayampa and 
Lynx Creek. However, as a verifica- 
tion of their wisdom in the beginning, 
they would have won if only they had 
had the nerve to “stick” it out, for it 
was only a few years after the estab- 
ment of Fort Whipple that the govern- 
ment surveyed and built Fort Mc- 
Dowel!, the buildings of which were 
actually located on the 160-acre tract 
originally located by Judge Griffin. 

* * * 


As the civil war was in progress 
(fall of 1864), considerable feeling ex- 
isted between northern and southern 
sympathizers among the pioneers, al- 
though they were many hundreds of 
miles from the scene of conflict, and 
many brawls, fights and tragedies re- 
sulted in consequence of their differ- 
ences of opinion. Considerable ani- 
mosity was shown by the more impul- 
sive friends of the south, toward the 
men who cemposed the provost guard, 
as they were a part of the California 
detachment of Union forces. James 
Monihan, tater mayor and large realty 
owner of Phoenix, Roy Jay and Tom 
Maher were members of the guard 
stationed at Prescott. One morning 
Lew Thrift, who had ben engaged ina 
row the night before over the dire sub- 
ject of the war. “declared himself,” and 
said he would either kill somebody or 
get killed before the day was over, He 
proceeded to fill up on the ‘‘fire water” 
that was generally termed whiskey and 
walked into the old Montezuma bowl- 
ing alley and saloon, which stood where 
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the Palace hotel is now located. The 
first person Thrift met was Tom 
Maher of the provost guard. Maher 
had killed a Mexican the night pre- 
vious and was under bonds to keep the 
peace and consequently was unarmed. 
Thrift at once assailed Maher with a 


tirade of abuse, in answer to which 
Maher said: 


“You wouldn’t dare to talk that way 
to me, if I wasn’t under bonds to keep 
the peace and unarmed.” 


At that moment a friend slipped a 
gun into Maher’s hand, and Bob Groom 
who was present and was one of Ma- 
her’s bondsmen, told him not to Iet 
that part of it bother him. Maher then 
said to Thrift: “Go ahead! [Ill give 
you the first shot and then get you!” 

The bluff worked, for Thrift turned 
on his heel and started for the door 
without attempting to shoot. When he 
reached the sidewalk he met Roy Jay, 
and approaching him pulled Jay’s hat 
down over his eyes, saying: 

“You are the — — I’m after, and not 
Maher.” 

Jay gave him a shove, and Thrift 
made a dive for his gun. In this move 
he was tardy just about one good sec- 
ond, for Jay whipped out his revolver 
and fired, the ball taking Thrift right 
in his Adam’s apple, and with his pistol 
in his hand he fell backward to the 
sidewalk and was dead within a few 
minutes. His early morning prediction 
came true. 

* = * 

These episodes no doubt would have 
become more frequent if the Apaches 
in the fall of °64 had not begun to be 
troublesome. At first, they only de- 
manded money for water, wood, grass 
and game that the pioneer miners were 
using, and upon the refusal of the lat- 
ter to pay, the Indians decided to run 
a wholesale human butcher shop busi- 
ness. It was then that the white men 
were compelled to stand together, re- 
gardless of Union or Confederate sym- 
pathy, and unite in a shoulder to 
shoulder fight against a common foe. 
With their attention ever necessarily 
bestowed upon the. treacherous Apa- 
ches, they were compelled to forget 
rersonal differences; and, indeed, they 
were not entirely relieved of the red 
man’s atrocities until 1874, nearly a 
decade after the surrender of Genera! 
Lee at Appomattox. 

* He x 


All mining countries have their “lost’’ 
mines and in this particular Arizona 
is no exception, for the writer knows 
of three of which she can be given 
credit. They are known as the “Nig- 
ger’ Ben, supposed to be located on or 
near the Santa Maria river in north- 
western Yuma county; “the French- 
men” in central Yuma county, and the 
“Ruby Mine” near Prescott in Yavapai 
county. “Nigger” Ben lived in Wicken- 
burg in the early 60’s and was well 
known by A. E, Peeples, Henry Wick- 
enburg, Jack Swelling, Charles B. Gen- 
ung and other oldtimers. He followed 
prospecting and was much in the com- 
pany of Peeples following the discov- 
cries of Weaver and Vulture. Ben was 
given to taking frequent jaunts of sev- 
eral days’ duration without company, 
so no one paid particular attention to 
his coming or going. On one of these 
trips he made a discovery which wil! 
ever link his name with story if noth- 
ing more, 

* aK x 

From this particular outing he arrived 
in Wickenburg severely wounded by 
arrows which he had reeeived in a 
fight with Indians. He had about $800 
worth of nugget gold in his possession 
which he had faithfully retained and 
was reticent about the exact location 
whence it came. His wounds grew 
worse and he was taken to Tucson, the 
nearest place then where medical at- 
tention eould be secured, and was ac- 
companied by A. E. Peeples. The soli: 


{ 





itation of Peeples, no doubt, was to 
secure Ben’s confidence, but in this he 
was disappointed, for the most he 
found out was very meager. Soon after 
their arrival in Tucson blood poisoning 
developed, and “Nigger” Ben gave up 
the ghost, and his great discovery was 
left shrouded in mystery. Anyway, Ben 
left a story, in connection with which 
he dropped sufficient information to 
lead the oldtimers to believe that his 
“find” was located in one of the several 
ranges of mountains to the northwest 
of Wickenburg. A romantic prospector 
in those early days picked out a black 
mountain in the Santa Maria range 
and “dubbed” it “Nigger” Ben Peak, 
and it is said that the peak is literally 
picked full of holes. It is safe to say 


that many @ pair of hob-nailed shoes | F 


has plodded a hungry stomach and a 
parched throat over thoserbarren, rocky 
points, in search of the prize left by 
“Nigger” Ben’s obstinacy. 

* * R 

Beyond question, there is a measure 
of truth in the “Nigger” Ben story, for, 
in a way, the same is corroborated by 
the late S. C. Miller of Prescott, who 
for several years dating into the 70’s 
did a thriving business with a certain 
Indian by exchanging silver. for gold 
nuggets, The Indian realized, the value 
of the big silver trade doilar,: but at 
first knew nothing of the value of gold, 
further than for a nugget Miller would 
give him a silver dollar. Thus it was 
in the beginning, the Indian would 
hand over a nugget worth $30 or $40 
for which he would get the regulation 
trade dollar. In time, the Indian. dis- 
covered that a smaller nugget would 
secure the dolar just the same and 
thus he gradually grew wise to the 
proposition and ffinally had Miller 
coming across with his silver dollar for 
a three or four dollar nugget. And 
Miller says he acquired several] thou- 
sand dollars in nugget gold from this 
Indian, paying him in the three or four 
years’ transactions more than $800. 

a *: * 

All this time he was endeavoring in 
every way possible to .sfiduce the In- 
dian to show him the place where he 
obtained the gold. In this attempt Mil- 
ler finally thought he had succeeded. 
We made an offer of several horses 
and a number of blankets and other 
truck which the Indian accepted and 
they set out together, the latter prom- 
ising to show him gold seattered all 
around, after which they were to re- 
turn and the Indian was to receive his 
stock and goods. The second night out 
from Prescott and while camped on the 
lower Santa Maria the Indian told him 
the next morning (pointing above the 
horizon in the east at about a point 
where the sun would be at 9 o’clock) 
ne would show him the gold, and again 
the Indian swung his hands around 
signifying that the gold was lying 
about plentifully on the surface. Mr. 
Miller chuckied, when he related the 
sequel to the writer: 

“Well, it was late that night when I 
went to sleep and when I did take an- 
other tuck in my blankets preparatory 
to enjoying just one more nap before 
waking up a millionaire at the very 
least, I glanced over the dying embers 
of our camp fire, and was glad to think 
my red brave was already in Slumber- 
land. When I awoke the sun was high 
above the mountains. I kicked aside 
the blankets and to my amazement the 
Indian was gone. I walked out a little 
distance from the camp and saw my 
horse was still where he was picketed 
the evening before, but the Indian's 
pony tied near by was gone. Then it 
flashed upon me that I was tricked and 
I knew the deal was off. I ate my 
breakfast—a cold lunch from a Knap- 
sack—mounted my horse and started 
for home, going up the Santa Maria 
river. I had only gone a few hundred 
yards when I noticed the Indian’s pony 
tracks heading up the stream, where- 
upon I came to the conclusion that the 
‘rancherie’ was somewhere above on 
the river. In this I was right, for about 
ten miles above where we slept over 
night was my friend’s village. When I 
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rode into the camp, sure enough there 
he was, and to all my questioning he 
was as dumb as an oyster.” Laughing, 
Mr, Miller concluded by saying, “That 
was the only time I ever thought my- 
self a millionaire, even if it was 
brought about by a horse trade with 
an Indian.” 
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There are many unpleasant things in 
life which are bettered by exploitation, 
but unless it is done in the right spirit 
and in such a way that there seems a 
solving of the problem, the situation is 
best left in the darkness. Only an au- 
thor of great power could handle such a 
theme as Daniel Carson Goodman pre- 
sents in “Hagar Revelly.” 
Goodman is a writer of unusual merit, 
undoubtedly, but he has not yet reached 
the consummate skill 


his book, 


of painting a 
terrible picture so that it acts as a ser- 
mon, not as food for unhealthy imagi- 
nations. There is always a great deal 
to be said on the sexual problem, es- 
pecially in the days when mankind is 
looking for a saner, better basis for 
this primal question. But it must be 
well said, forcefully said; there must 
be behind it the impulse of inspiration, 
else there is but an unleavened lump. 
What is the use of nauseating details, 
of dwelling upon the physical to the 
absolute elimination of the spiritual. 
Surely, human beings have more to 
them than their bodily senses; in all 
of us there is a little spark of soul 
burning in the flesh. That in ‘‘Hagar 
Revelly” Mr. Goodman has touched 
upon a social problem that shamefully 
exists, especially in our large cities, 
cannot be denied; and it is because he 
has a big problem that his condemna- 
tion for handling it in the manner he 
has should be especially severe. One 
of the best ways to reach the hearts 
and brains of people is to present a 
problem in the guise of well told fic- 
tion and Mr. Goodman has misused 
his gift by presenting his theme in a 
wrong light. His character of Hagar 
has not a moment of sympathy; who 
desires to follow the footsteps of a 
woman of such perverted instincts? 
Of course, he ends the book by marry- 
ing her into respectability, but in such 
a way that it is appalling. The book 
will sell, probably by the thousands, 
but not for the reason that it should 
sell, There is no note of uplift; it 
will be bought for its presentation of a 
problem of today; it will be bought be- 
cause it will be whispered about at 
bridge parties and discussed in smok- 
ing rooms. (“Hagar Revelly.” By Dan- 
iel Carson Goodman. Mitchell Ken- 
nerley.) 


“Tales of Destiny” 


“Those who are fond of “rattling 
good” stories will find a collection of 
such in the “Tales of Destiny” by Ed- 
mund Mitchell of Los Angeles. Several 
years of the most impressionable part 
of Mr. Mitchell’s life were passed in 
India, and he has evidently drunk in 
the whole spirit of the Orient. Recent- 
ly, he has renewed his acquaintance 
with the lands of Buddha and the 
Brahman, and possibly to the fresh in- 
spiration is due the excellence of these 
Tales. They are given in the form of a 
series, as in the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainment. The period is the spacious 
times of the great Akbar, contemporary 
of Queen Elizabeth, and the noblest of 
the Mogul emperors. Eight men are 
seated on the veranda of a caravan- 
serai outside of the city of Fathpur- 
Sikri,—a Rajput chief, a tax-collector, 
a magistrate and other representative 
characters. Each tells a tale in order. 
Tt would be difficult to beat for horror 
the short thug story of the Magistrate, 
entitled “The Sacred Pickaxe.” It 
comes last, and is a good finale to a 
rich series. Landscape setting and 
moral sententiousness of an appropri- 





ate kind help out the swiftness of the 
narrative element throughout. (‘Tales 
of Destiny.” 


By Edmund Mitchell.) 


Studies in Human Nature 


Good short stories, that are really 
studies of human nature, both in the 
masculine and feminine phases, are to 
be found in “A Necessity of Life,” a 
compilation of tales by Betty Van der 
Goes. The author has less reliance on 
plot than on deft characterizations and 
psychic power. They are clever little 
tales, smartly written; at times almost 
in a flippant vein, but with an under- 
current of serious purpose easily dis- 
covered. Several of them are little 
tragedies, veiled in worldly phrase, and 
all of them are entertaining. (“A Nec- 
essity of Life and Other Stories.” By 
Betty Van der Goes, Macmillan & Co.) 

Magazines For July 

There are many short stories of ex- 
eellence in Harper’s Magazine for July, 
including “The Spite Fence,” by Flor- 
ence Earle Coates; “Dr. Punts’ Pa- 
tients,” by John H. Walsh, “The Dolli- 
vers Dine Out,” by Margaret Cameron, 
“The Sea-Captain,” by Mrs. Henry 
Dudney, “The Islanders,” by Wilbur 
Daniel Steele, “The Unemployed,” by 
Florida Pier, “One Mother,” by Wil- 
liam Gilmore Beymer, and “A Rest 
Cure,” by Clare Benedict. Mrs. Hum- 
phery Ward’s new novel, “The Corys- 
ton Family,’ has further installment, 
and in the more serious articles are 
found, ‘The Remaking of the American 
City,” by Frederic C. Howe, “A Bay of 
Riscay Watering-place,” by Harrison 
Rhodes: “On the Pilgrim Boat,” by 
Stephen Graham; “Cold Light,” by 
Francois Dussaud, “The Dead Sea of 
the West,” by Louis Bascom, and “Dif- 
ferences in English and American Us- 
age,” by Thomas R. Lounsbury. 


Lippincott’s for July brims with fic- 
tion, opening with a novel by Margaret 
Stackpoole entitled “Monte Carlo and 
Julia.” Short stories include “The Busi- 
ness of the Policy,” by Stanley Olm- 
sted, “Not in Action, Suh,’ by Eliza- 
beth Maury Coombs, “A Little While,” 
by Emily Newell Blair; “Grace and 
Disgrace,” by Augusta Kortrecht, 
Tween Night an’ Morning,” by the 
Matthews, “The Tree and the Wed- 
ding,’ by Dostoyevsky, the latter 
among the short story masterpieces. 
There are several serious articles and 
the usual budget of poems, stories and 
comments. 


Notes From Bookland 


Anthong Trollope’s autobiography is 
one of the most highly esteemed books 
in that fascinating branch of jiterature. 
It is frankly self-revelatory, and tells 
the story of an active and serious life 
so completely that the biographers have 
hitherto spared the author of “Orley 
Farm” and “Barchester Towers.” But 
John Lane now has in press a biogra- 
phy of Trollope by Mr. T. H. Escott, 
who was a personal friend of the fam- 
ous novelist, and has collected much 
material from others who knew Trol- 
lope well, announces the Literary Re- 
view of the New York Times. Trollope 
began to write before 1850, and for 
many years received little or no pecu- 
niary return. Soon after he published 
“The Warden,” in 1855, however, people 
began to read his books. He had a 
successful and tranquil career, singu- 
larly free from jealousies and alterca- 
tions. Mr. Escott’s book will have the 
advantage of treating of him in per- 
spective. He is a classic now, and not 
much read, though there is always a 




















Simple Simon Met a Pieman 


You remember, do you not, what happened on that epic occasion—how the 
request of the Simple One that he might “taste” the wares of the pieman 
was silenced by the cruel rejonder, pregnant with commercialism, “Show 


me first thy penny!” 


Only in an Old Bookshop can you taste the wares—nibble to your heart’s 
content—and, if it please you, keep your penny. 
“Step inside and browse” is a standing invitation. 


Books 
Bought 


chance of a Trollope revival. His nov- 
els form a veracious social history of 
Victorian England, 


One of the dearest projects of Ro- 
main Rolland, who recently completed 
his great triology of “Jean Christophe” 
and won the Grand Prize of Literature 
from the French Academy, is a dra- 
matic commentary on the French Rev- 
olution—a sort of epic comprising a 
decade of drama. These plays, each 
complete in itself, taken as a whole are 
to be separate acts of the Drama of the 
Revolution. It is also the dream of 
Rolland’s life to establish a People’s 
Theater, “which shall express their 
aims, their ideals, and their wrongs, 
and set forth their obligations and 


their opportunities.” Jean Bonnerot, in | 


his introduction to a volume of selec- 
tions from Rolland, says he considers 
that ‘Jean Christophe” “explains, sup- 
plements, completes the People’s Thea- 
ter It is addressed to all without dis- 
tinction of class or origin; it is con- 
cerned with the hatred, the joys, the 
sorrows, in which all are equal. It is 
a different thing from an intellectual 
book written for the entertainment of 
the salon or to achieve a vain success. 
Jean Christophe says aloud what oth- 
ers are afraid to thing. . 


The first pocket volume describing 
Western birds has been issued by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., under the title 
of “Western Bird Guide,” by Chester 
A. Reed, assisted by Harry F. Harvey 
and R. I. Brasher. The new book is 


published in the same pocket handbook | 


size as “Bird Guide: Part IL,” which 
includes water and game birds and 
birds of prey east of the Rockies, and 
“Bird Guide: Part IL,’’ which includes 
land birds east of the Rockies. The 
little book measures just 5% inches in 
length by 3% inches wide, and opens 
from the end, which experience has 
taught bird lovers is the easiest way 
for a book to open when one Is carry- 
ing it in the hand in the woods and 
fields. This volume has 255 pages, with 
a complete index, accurately colored 
illustrations of all the birds, including 
both the male and female, of each spe- 
cies, and in most cases illustrations of 
the nest and eggs. Each bird is amply 
described in the same form that is so 
popular in the “Eastern Bird Guide.” 


In commemoration of their removal 
from 31 West Twenty-third street (still 
retained as a branch store for books 
only) to 681 Fifth avenue, E. P. Dutton 
& Co. have issued an attractive book- 
let, written by Moreby Acklom, giving 
a complete history of the firm from its 
establishment in 1858, by Edward Pay- 
son Dutton, now in his eighty-third 
year, down to the present day, showing 
its growth from the “Old Corner Book- 
store,” in Boston, to the store at 713 
Broadway and Washington Place, this 
city, to the premises at 31 West Twen- 
ty-third street, and, finally, to the new 
quarters on Fifth avenue. The booklet 
contains a series of illustrations show- 
ing the old and new buildings of the 
Duttons, and, as a frontispiece, a pho- 
tograph of E, P. Dutton. 


“The New Agrarianism,” by Charles 
W. Dahlinger, is the title of a book to 
be published this month by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons in which the author re- 
views many of the present tendencies 
in public life and offers a solution for 
much discontent. There are comments 
regarding the agricultural methods and 
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land reforms of several European 
countries, and the author indicates the 
direction in which lies the improve- 
ment of American agriculture. The 
first of three volumes (entitled re- 
spectively, “Adolescence to Manhood,” 
Scientific Career Inaugurated,’ ‘“Dy- 
namic Sociology”) of a work entitled 
“Glimpses of the Cosmos,” by the late 
Lester F. Ward, LL. ., will be issued 
by this house soon. The brief “Glimps- 
es of the Cosmos” includes the collect- 
ed essays of Dr. Ward, representing 
his contributions to the magazines 
over a long period of years. The ar- 
rangement of the papers is chrono- 
logical and to each article has been 
prefixed a historical sketch indicating 
the time. place, and the circumstances 
in which it was produced. The work, 
therefore, constitutes not merely a 
series of essays, but a mental autobi- 
ography. 


A Study of the question of the com- 
petence of the national government in 
the business of making and enforcing 
treaties in relation to the reserved 
power of the states is furnished in a 
volume entitled “National Supremacy: 
Treaty Power versus State Power,” by 
Edwin S. Corwin of the department of 
politics at Princeton, which Henry Holt 
& Co. have just issued. Besides tracing 
the history of the doctrine of national 
supremacy and the theory of state 
rights, the work gives ‘‘the leading 
canons of the constitutional law, cov- 
ering the relations of national and 
state powers, statements of the posi- 
tion of aliens in the United States iIn- 
dependently of treaty provisions, and a 
general history of the treaty making by 
the national government and of con- 
gressiona!l legislation enforcing trea- 
ties.” | 


“One of the masterpieces of English 
translation” is the pronouncement of 
the London Times in referring to the 
version of “The Adventurous Simpli- 
cissimus,”’ the story of the Thirty 
Years War as told by Hans von Grim- 
melshausen, the greatest German auth- 
or of the seventeenth century, about to 
be issued by E. P,. Dutton & Co, The 
book takes the reader into many grades 
of society and presents a series of pic- 
tures of the life of the time. The 
quaintness of the original text has 
been preserved, including the strange 
dialect of the camp and the roadside. 


“Salisbury Plain,” by Miss Dora 
Noyes, is another new publication of 
the Duttons. Miss Noyes tells the story 
of the famous plain from the neolithic 
age of which dim records are readable 
in the downs and barrows with Stone- 
henge in their midst. She describes 
the famous cathedral church and town, 
and then wanders up and down the 
valleys of the plain, many of which are 
full of delightful remains of the gener- 
ations gone. 


“Missionary Explorers Among the 
American Indians,“ by Mary G. Hum- 
phreys, has just been published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. It tells the 
stories of John Eliot, Samson Occum, 
David Brainerd, Mareus Whitman, 
Stephen Riggs, and John Lewis Dyer. 


Recent reports from England say 
that Thomas Hardy has been recruiting 
his health at Alderburgh on the coast 
of suffolk. It is perhaps not generally 
known that the author of “The Mayor 
of Casterbridge” holds a civil office— 
that of justice of the peace. 
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What Are You Doing With Your Money? 
If you are not getting as high as 6% you are not realizing the 
earning power of your money. 


Do You Want 6% and Safety? 
The Largest Financial Institution in the West Pays 6% 


and as a guarantee of absolute protection and safety it secures your 


full 


With practically no news develop- 
ments to stimulate interest, the local 
stock market has been exceptionally 
dull and featureless this week. This 
same condition prevails generally 
throughout the country. Sparse activ- 
ity has usually been accompanied by 
small declines, with little trading on 
subsequent reactions. 
be no incentive to resume operations 
on a broad scale following the three 
holidays. 

The Pittsburg bank failure, which 
for the moment was considered of 
marked significance, appears to have 
been largely the result of purely local 
conditions. The Balkan difficulties are 
still responsible for an element of un- 
rest in the financial world. One of the 
most important events was the ship- 


ment of more gold to foreign coun- | 


tries, and it is believed that this con- 
signment will be followed by others. 

In the local market Union Oil has 
revealed weak tendencies. There has 
been little activity in the progress of 
the small reactions. It may be that the 
next directors’ meeting, to be held next 
week, will be productive of develop- 
ments of suflicient importance to 
transform the character of the market. 
Changes in the personnel of the direc- 
torate are impending in certain in- 
stances; however, a feeling is said to 
exist among those who might be ex- 
pected to join their efforts in guiding 
the destinies of the Union, that they 
will refrain so long as the option held 
by the General Petroleum is in effect. 
Although rumors have been circulated 
that an attempt would be made to set 
aside that option, nothing ot a definite 
character has developed. 
Petroleum interests appear to show a 
strong intention of carrying out their 
part of the agreement. Of course, the 
selling of the control in the Union will 
probably always prove a source of dis- 
content to those minority stockholders 
who were not taken in on the deal. 

There has been slight interest in 
Associated, but changes have been 
nominal, Cheaper oil stocks were also 
traded in to an extent, the general 
tendency being toward an easier feel- 
ing. National Pacific has levied as- 
sessment No. 8 of 1% cents a share. 
The hope is expressed by the manage- 
ment that this will be the last. The 
deal for the United Oil Company finally 
fell through this week, but this had 
been expected for so long, that it was 
hardly considered a news develop- 
ment. 

In the industrial list Los Angeles 
Investment attracted a little interest. 
Bonds are quiet and bank stocks fea- 
tureless. 


Banks and Banking 

Despite the hot weather, bankers are 
using a great deal of energy in the at- 
tempt to master the proposed new cur- 
rency legislation, with a view to dis- 
covering its weaknesses before it is too 
late, rather than waiting for the faults 
to come to light in the process of put- 
ting the new law into effect. To this 
end one of the largest national banks 
in New York city has placed copies of 
the bill in the hands of several attor- 
neys, with a request that they look up 
all the references to laws already on 
the books. The Jawyers will also try to 
find any defects which may exist in the 
wording of the new measure. This in- 
stitution is having a large number of 
copies of the bill printed for distribu- 











The General | 


tion to bankers throughout the country. 
The National City Bank of New York 
in its July circular says there are fea- 
tures of the bill regarding which well- 
grounded opposing views are held by a 
substantial body of men experienced 
in the subject. Senator Owen has said 


| that the banking and currency com- 
There seems to | 


mittee of the senate would give oppor- 
tunity for all who were interested to 
be heard. “This invitation will no 
doubt be accepted by bankers and busi- 


ness men, who realize that now is the 


time to give serious consideration tv 
the bill, and to place their conclusions 
at the service of the legislators,” says 
the National City Bank. “This institu- 
tion will take advantage of the invita- 
tion of Senator Owen, and will, at the 
earliest opportunity, present a complete 
review of the bill.” 


From casual inquiries put to leading 
bankers, both public and private, it de- 
velops that a much more cheerful view 
of the business outlook has been 
brought about by the passage of July 1 
without any serious contraction in the 
supply of funds. June 30 marks the end 
of the fiscal year for most corporations, 
and the day following calls for enor- 
mous payments for interest and divi- 
dends. Call money loaned freely at 2 
per cent in New York last week, an 
unusually low rate for this time of 
year, and long-term borrowers were 
welcomed by the banks. The consensus 
of opinion among several prominent 
men seen recently is that from now 
on conditions should grow better, rath- 
er than worse, and that while contrac- 
tion will extend further in coming 
months, the general situation will be 
better for it. 


An Eastern banker who likes to go 
beneath the surface of the financial] sit- 
uation and view fundamental condi- 
tions, and a broker who takes things 
more or less as they come, were dis- 
cussing the New York stock market 
recently. “I believe that if the currency 
bill is enacted into law,” said the bank- 
er, “there will come a period of pros- 
perity. Confidence will return and bus- 
iness will expand, bringing with it a 
big rise of stocks. But, mind you, I 
don’t say that much inflation might 
not come first to be followed by a col- 
lapse after two or three years.” “Give 
us the two or three years,” cut in the 
broker, “I'll guarantee to build myself 
a cyclone cellar in that length of time 
that will weather any storm that comes 
afterward,” 


San Francisco’s nine national banks, 
collectively, showed an increase of $3,- 
463,000 in loans June 4 as compared 
with the corresponding statement of a 
year previous. Deposits in the same 
period declined $4,476,000 and cash 
holdings $7,688,000. Commenting on 
which the American National Bank of 
New York says: “This condition is not 
peculiar to San Francisco. In Los An- 
geles, in the same period, the loans of 
national banks increased five and one 
half millions, while deposits gained less 
than three millions and cash resources 
declined two and a half millions. Every 
financial center in the United States, 
practically, is in much the same situa- 
tion. Summarizing the statements of 
all the national banks in the United 
States the controller’s reports show 
that cash holdings have increased only 
5.1 per cent in the last three years, 
whereas the total liabilities of 





investment with 
964.53. 


its entire paid-up capital and surplus of $16,884,- 


(This money is used in the upbuilding of our $15,000,000 tract.) 


Our institution 
Estate Company in the World. 


is the largest Co-Operative Building and Real 


It has over 30,000 holders of its stock and securities, and pays 
out annually more in cash dividends than any other similar organi- 


zation, 


For 47 years it and 
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its predecessors have maintained a_ strict 


unbroken record of money back in full to the investor at any time. 


How To Start Getting 6% 

Send or bring your money to the Los Angeles Investment Com- 
pany (occupying its own thirteen story million dollar office building 
at Broadway and WBighth)—$1 or more up to $10,000 will earn 6%, 
payable quarterly, for 90 days or longer up to 5 years .Send TODAY. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Broadway at Eighth 


banks have increased 12.5 per cent. As 
cash is the basis of all credit transac- 
tions, the strain upon credit is obvious. 

Charles A. Elder, president of the 
Globe Savings Bank, has announced an 


_ increase to five percent on interest paid 


on ninety day deposits. 


San Diego has a United States Na- 
tional bank, the institution having been 
capitalized for $200,000, with the irre- 
pressible Louis J. Wilde in control. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Municipal bond issues in the United 
States in June, including state and 
county flotations, reached a total of 
$62,920,700, against $77,448,400 the pre- 
vious month and $47,945, 369 in June, 
1912. This brings the half year’s total 
up to $237,601,300, as compared with 
$243,878,089 for the first six months of 
1912. The largest single issue disposed 
of in June was $27,000,000 sold by New 
York state. Tennessee sold to local 
bankers an issue, the exact amount of 
which was not named, but which was 
sufficient, it was stated, to meet a ma- 
turing of $9,722,000 July 1. The city of 
Baltimore placed an issue of $5,500,000. 
California sold bonds to the amount of 
$600,000. 


Sealed bids will be received up to 11 
a. m., July 21, by San Bernardino board 
of supervisors for the purchase of 
bonds of Fontana School District 
amounting to $18,000, bonds of $1000 
each, bearing 5% interest. 


Pomona is planning to enter the good 
roads movement, and is preparing for 
an election to vote $75,000. Orange 
County has voted $1,270,000. 


Bids will be received up to noon, 
August 9, by the Pacific Electric com- 
pany for surrender of the Los Angeles 
Pacific Company first refunding mort- 
gage gold bonds dated January 10, 
19190. 


Chino’s recent school bonds election 
authorizing $50,000 will have no effect 
as the bonds have been declared in- 
valid. A new election is to be called. 


Sawtelle has decided on July 21 as 
the date on which grammar school 
bonds of $50,000 will be decided upon. 


Ronds in the sum of $110,000 have 
been voted by Escondido for municipal] 
improvements, 


Sawtelle will vote July 21 on a school 
bond issue of $50,000. 


San Diego has voted $850,000 for im- 
provements at Balboa Park. 
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RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST. 
List 5—1698. 

NOTICE is hereby given that the lands 
described below, embracing 27 acres, with- 
ing the Angeles National Forest, Califor- 
nla, Will be subject to settlement and en- 
try under the provisions of the homestead 
laws of the United States and the act of 
June 11, 1906 (34 Stat., 233), at the United 
States land office at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on August 30, 1913. Any settler who 
was actually and in good faith claiming 
any of said lands for agricultural pur- 
poses prior to January 1, 1906, and has not 
abandoned same, has a preference right to 
make a homestead entry for the lands 
actually occupied. Said lands were listed 
upon the applications of the persons men- 
tioned below, who have a preference right 
subject to the prior right of any such 
settler, provided such settler or applicant 
is qualified to make homestead entry and 
the preference right is exercised prior to 
August 30, 1918, on which date the lands 
will be subject to settlement and entry by 
any qualified person. The lands are with- 
in Sec. 15, T. 2 N., R. 8 W., S, B. M., de- 
scribed by metes and bounds as follows: 
Beginning at corner No. 1, a granite rock 
H-1, whence the Forest Service Monument 
on the east bank of Dry Gulch as indicat- 
ed on the San Antonio wuadrangle of the 
Topographical survey, bears N. 54° 45’ EB. 
7.29 chains; extending thence S. 55° W. 
17.98 chains; thence S. 24° W. 18.88 chains; 
thence N, 16° W_ 7.81 chains; thence S. 41° 
-v W. 6.50 chains; thence N. 47° 15’ W. 5 
chains; thence N. 35° 30’ EB. 16.2 chains; 
thence N. 68° E. 19.90 chains; thence §. 
56° E. 4.81 chains to the place of begin- 
ning. Said tract was listed upon the ap- 
plication of Jake W. Widman, care of 
Weber’s Camp, San Dimas, California; 
List 5-1698. Approved June 17, 1913, S. V. 
PROUDFIT, Assistant Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
J. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 
June 17, 1918, 

Non-coal. 


014865. . 
NOTICE is hereby given that Annie A. 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal., who, on Feb. 
19, 1912, made homestead entry No. 014865, 
for Lot 4, Sec. 4, Lots 1, 2, NKNEYM, Sec. 
3, Township 1 S., Range 20 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make commutation proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, before 
the Register and Receiver, . Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
itu day of August, 1918, at 10:00 o'clock 
eat 
Claimant names as witnesses: Mrs. Kate 
Richter, of Sawtelle, Cal.; Jacob H. Rich- 
ter, of Sawtelle, Cal.; Mark Venamon, of 
Santa Monica, Cal.; Emery La Syzsck, of 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


| THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
‘ to Music and Drama than any sim- 
iar publication on the coast 





Grand Canyon 
Outing 


The rim of the Grand Canyon of Arizona is 
7000 ft. above sea level, cooled by an atmos- 
phere that is filtered through the largest 
unbroken pine forest in the world. 


Though the Titan of chasms was not, this 
great pine-clad plateau would offer you a 
vacation, peaceful, healthgiving, entirely dif- 
ferent. 


$25 round trip now 


Puliman sleeper to the rim. 


Hotel El] Tovar offers you accommodations 
superior to most city hotels, and at Bright 
Angel Camp is solid comfort at slight ex- 
pense. 


If interested send for folders. 


You can phone Santa Fe City Office at 334 
So. Spring St. any time day or night for in- 
formation—Phone Main 738—60517. 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. OFFICERS. 


a ee ee - 


A, J. WATERS, President. 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK E:. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 


S. W. Cor. Third and Main Profits, $700,000. 


W. A. ONYNGE, P ident. 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK R. 8 HEATON, Cashier. 


. Capital, $200,000. Surplus and 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Undivided Profits, $73,000. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, P ident. 
IRST NATIONAL BANK W.T §. HAMMOND, Cashier. 


S. W. Cor, Seventh and Spring Capital Stock, $1250.00 


I W, HELLMAN, President. 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK —V. H. ROSSETTI Cashier 


Corner Fourth and Main Sepia arnt Profits, $2,000,000. 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Third and Spring 


J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, 200,000.00 Surplus and 
Profits. $800,000. 


J. E. FISHBURN, President. 
H. S, McKEE, Cashier. 





ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


N. E. Cor, Fourth and Sprin 
P ad Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


Ss. F. ZOMBRO, President, 
JAMES B. GIST, Cashier. 





ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway Undivided Profits, $244,006. 


EXCURSION FARES ‘to 
YELLGWSTONE PARK 


and 
EASTERN POINTS 


Are now in effect for tickets good on LOS ANGELES 
LIMITED and PACIFIC LIMITED, leaving Los Angeles 
daily for Chicago through Salt Lake City, via the Salt 
Lake Route, Union Pacific and connecting lines. Excel- 
lent trains for a comfortable and quick trip. 
Particulars at 601 So. Spring St., Los Angeles and 
other offices, 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Coronado enjoys the same delightful 
Hotel del Coronado climate in Summer that sabeelis: dur- 
Coronado Beach, California. ing the Winter months. Golf and Ten- 
American Plan: Summer Rates in Effect nis tournaments under auspices of Cor- 
onado Country Club throughout July 
and August. Yacht races, fishing con- 
tests, bowling tournaments, motor pic- 
nics, held weekly. Bay and Surf Bath- 
ing. Write fur Summer Booklet. 

JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado, California. 


Los Angeles Agent, H. F. NORCROSS 
334 South Spring Street. 


Capital, $1,500,000. Surplus and 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 


Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 


Capital, $300,000.00. Surplus and 


1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ce /Vlount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


From Here to There, 


Most Everywhere in 


“The Land of Heart’s Desire’ 


Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Los 


Angeles, Cal., for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 


Expect to 
‘Travel? 


We can furnish you with Trav- 
elers’ Cheques and Letters of 
Credit which will enable you to 
supply yourself with funds in 
any part of the world. 


We also maintain a Steamship 
and Tourist Department, and will 
arrange your tour to any foreign 
country or to Pacific Coast ports. 


EGURIITWY FRUst 
4, VX SAVINGS BAN K. 
Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest. 


Security Building—Sth & Spring 
Equitable Branch—Iist & Spring 


Santa Catalina Island, 


Commodious Steamers 


BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD. 


GOLF TENNIS. 


Children’s 


Accounts 


By starting early you will instill 
into the young mind a desire to 
save, and when out in the World, 
holding down a job, it is but natural 
that he will add@ to the savings him- 
self. And children’s accounts opened 
at this bank will draw “grown-up” 
interest the same as yours. 


4 per cent interest paid on Term 


Deposits of six months. Accounts 
may be opened with $1.00 or more. 


< LOS ANEELES TRUST 

AND SAVINGS BANK 
SIXTH AND SPRING STS. 
Branch at Second and Spring 

Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
lally attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Daily Service 
All Hotels Open 


COACHING. 


Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Twas Glass Bottom Boats. 


BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacihe Electric Busia. Los Angeles, Cal. Pleomes: Main 4492, F 6576 
a 
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COLD ROLLED STEEL 


Indestructo Hat | runks 


--~ The trunks that carry hats 
safely--- 


--- | he forms are so constructed that 
plumes, trimmings, etc., cannot get 
crushed. 


---Risking costly millinery in an in- 
secure hat trunk is false economy. 


—All Indestructo Trunks — Wardrobe, Hat, 
Steamer and regulation models—are warranted 
and insured for five years. All the risks are 
assumed by the makers. 


—There is absolute safety and real economy 
in buying Indestructo trunks, bags and suit- 
cases, the sale of which in Los Angeles is con- 
fined to Bullock’s,—Third Floor. 
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